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Highways and Byways. 
a 
A TRIP TO MOUNT DESERT. 


BY ELIZABETH H. BOTUME. 


‘“Going to Mount Desert!” exclaimed the first 


friend we met after our excursion was planned. 
“I envy you, for I have been there. It is the 
most delightful place to spend a vacation in.” 

Now, thought I, is the time to get “booked 
up,” so I said, Tell me what are the most in- 
teresting things to see?” 

“Oh, there are high mountains and the open 
sea; huge rocks and quiet little bays and coves. 
One gets the clear mountain air and a strong 
sea-breeze at the same time. We took long 
drives and rambles in the morning and rowed 
around the bay in the evening. And we we 
everywhere. 
wraps, fur the air is very keen even in the hot- 
test weather.” 

All this sounded pleasant and answered our 
pre-conccived notions, if it did not convey to 
us much information. But the next acquaint- 
ance we met decidedly chilled our zeal. 

“Going to Mount Desert! I pity you. Itisa 
We went once and half died with 
fatigue getting there. Then it was so cold we 
half froze, and we could not get enough to eat, 


stupid place. 


and all we saw was the bay and some hills and 
a pile of rocks. The houses were filled with 
people who had nothing to do but watch their 


they should come in contact with some one out 
of their own set. We never went anywhere, 
and had nothing to do.” 

This seemed a little dismal, certainly, but we 
remembered from two extremes comes a proper 
mean; thinking, as we took our way to Foster’s 
wharf, it was very fortunate that all persons did 
not see alike, as some places would be crowded 
and others deserted. 

Our friends were waiting for us on the Steamer 
Cambridge, which runs from Boston to Bangor, 
and which we found, ty our surprise, was the 
largest boat that sails from Boston excepting 
the ocean steamers. Our state-rooms were ex- 
cellent, clean and airy. Capt. Johnson, a large, 
active and genial man, quick and decided in all 
his movements, looked after the comfort of his 
passengers as well as the welfare of his boat. 
The dining-room was in the upper cabin, where 
meals were served after the European plan. 
We sat on deck and watched the lights of the 
harbor as luag as we could see them, and then 
retired well pleased with the beginning of our 
trip. 

Between five and six o'clock the next morn- 
ing we were awakened by the call of ‘Pas- 
Going on deck we 
found we had entered Penobscot Bay, and were 


sengers for Rockland!” 


about to land at the busy and pleasant town of 
Rockland. 
another large and well-furnished boat. 


ALere we took the steamer Lewiston, 
rid 
The 


sail from this place was very delightful as we 


But be sure to take plenty of | 


es the Sea,” ‘Devil’s-Den,” “The Gorge,” | level, is easy of access, and commands more 


|**Eagle Lake,” ‘Echo Lake,” and ‘Otter-| varied and beautiful scenery than can be wit 


leader and advised to leave the decision to the) Maine.” We found there the most cheery 


horses and a big mountain-wagon. Under his! ever our good turtune to come across. 


terminus of the wagon-road. Following 4) the sea. We 


| 


| . 
Head, which is most appropriately named. The | her surroundings. 
~ . ~ ’ . { 
waves of the ocean dashed with fury against its | 





coves. Some of our party climbed down the | thirteen, and the lakes which lie like silver 
| precipitous sides of these rocks to get a view of | basins between. Eagle Lake took the form of a 
| their grandeur from below, which they assured huge fish, and the evening shadows made the 
se repaid them for their efforts in spite of the resemblance so complete as to become ludi- 


' 
From! crous. 


slippery and not quite safe foothold. Once more sheltered from the wind we 
above we gazed at the ocean on one side of us, | could linger by the way, now sitting on a rock 
and the spurs of many mountains on the other. | to drink in the view and now picking wild straw- 
It was a pleasant place to sit and rest and dream, berries by the roadside. When we are on the 
and we envied those ladies who told us they | mountain, whipped about muck after the fashion 
were to bring their luncheon and spend the next | of things in Holmes’s ‘‘September Gale,” our 
day on this head. But the inexorable power of} landlady thought ‘‘the wind was rising,” but 
fixed plans gave us no rest, and we must there- it could not be called a ‘thigh wind.” We are 
fore push on. j still wondering what she would consider a 
A pleasant walk back to the wagon, and, re- | tempest! 
tracing our way, a drive of half a mile, brought | «Hark! there is the whistle of the boat, and 
us to a barn, where we again alighted, and, fol- | now we must be off.”—-This was at 10.30 A, M. 
lowing a footpath through an open field, svon of our last morning on Mount Desert. The quiet 
reached the base of Schooner Head, which is! and almost deserted street became alive again 
not as high as Great Head, but is much more |as men, women and children poured out from 
rugged and broken and far more interesting to each house and streamed down to the wharf, 
explore. Here the ‘Spouting Horn,” | where Capt. Dearing was ready to welcome us 
which Prof. Agassiz describes as a ‘‘deep recess | back to the Lewiston. It was a gala-day in the 
in the rocks where the surf acts with wonder- | harbor, and all the yachts were decked with 
The surging and gurgling and | flags; the guns rolled out a sharp good-bye as 
we steamed away. We were svon opposite 
Schooner Head, where we caught perfectly the 
figure of a schooner in full sail on the sides of 
the cliff, and which gives it its name. Prof. 
Agassiz speaks of ‘the glacial marks” with 
which the rocks around Spouting Horn are ‘‘en- 
These same marks give the form and 


was 


ful force.” 
roaring of the waves convinced us that the spray 
might at times ‘tbe thrown many feet above the 
tops of the trees into the air.” Some one re- 
marked, ‘*There is a ‘Spouting Horn’ wherever 
there is a pile of rocks on the sea-shore.” Be 
this as it may, we found great enjoyment 


clambering around these rugged cliffs, peering | graved.” 
into the clefts and basins, and creeping down as | 


near the waves as possible, but not near enough 


outline to the figure of a schooner which is too 
efearly defined to be mistaken. 

High up on Great Head were some people 
watching our departure. 


to get a glimpse of the ‘“‘Cave of the Sea,” or 
“The Anemone’s Cave,” andthe **Devil’s Den,” 
of which we had been told. But these can only | 
be seen and explored at low tide, and already 

There-| 


Then came Newport 
Mount and Green Mountain, whose house was 
long in sight as we passed around the ‘‘Head ;” 
and after that came the Cranberry Islands, so 
named from the abundance of fruit of that name 
there. We stopped at Southwest 
Harbor, but the large lobster factory at the 
landing made this a most uninteresting-looking 
place for a summer resort, although the long 
beach of smooth, round stones was certainly at- 
Round Naskeag Point and through 
Edgemoggin Reach the air was cold and piere- 
We stopped at Sedgwick, a very small 


the order had been given to push on. 
fore, with one last lingering look, as we drew 


in a strong breath of sea-air, we resolutely | growing 


turned our backs upon this glorious view. It 
was voted by the party that ‘Schooner Lead | 
was up to its brag,” and even the far-famed | 
rocks of the Isles of Shoals might suffer from | 
comparison. Loitering along on our return we | tractive. 
gathered mosses and lichens and delicate blue | 
harebells from the cliffs and crevices. 


Some | ing. 





wound around amongst the many islands and | 


It is | 


bays which lic along the coast of Maine. 


of these were brought home as souvenirs by | town as seen from the water—indeed, there ap- 
pearcd to be numberless rail-fences and an 


But little Deer 


one of the party and retained their freshness 


Creek,” until we were called to order by our nessed from any other mountain in Eastern 


driver, who was waiting with a strong span of | hopeful and enthusiastic little landlady it was | 
She | 
guidance we started for Great Head, an im- | showed us four comfortable rooms fitted up for | 
mense cliff with a round head projecting into | ladies, and a long dormitory with double rows | 
the sea. After driving between five and six | of births for gentlemen, who wished to spend the | 
miles we stopped at a farm-yard, evidently the | night on the mountain and see the sun rise from | 
promised to come again and 

foot-path from this place through the woods for ; spend the night; and we mean to do it, if only to 
half a mile we came out on the top of Great see a woman with such genuine admiration for 


Descending the mountain the view was much 

perpendicular face and circular base, whilst they | more charming thanascending. Before us were 

nt | crept away to the sides into quict little bays and the different mountains, of which there are 
; 


| The Two Lovers. 
-!| ae 
| TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HENRY VON 
MUORUNGEN, BY A. E. KROEGER. 
Ah me! and shall me now nevermore 
Light through the darksome night 
The body of my love and pour 
Radiance than snow more white? 


find the converse side. Those who have noth 


| 
| 
' nothing to do may be appointed sentinels. 
' end from the beginning. 


It cheated e’en my gaze ; ther, show me the way!” all will be made clear 
Methoughit ’t must be the blaze 
Of the moon's full-orbed face ; 


Then rose the day. 


| With the consecration, ‘‘Not my will, but thine! 


| tion. 


“Ah me, and shall he now nevermore however humble. 


A morning here awake ? | 
The night too swiftly passes o’er, | 
| 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Human Brotherhood. 
Mr. Evirox:—It may with much pertinence 
be inquired, Where can the principle and spirit 
| of human brotherhood now be found in most 
lively exercise? Is it within the Christian 
Fakta of our land, or among the members 
of the order of Masons and of Odd Fellows, 





No time complaint to make. 
Alas, day comes our way! 
As he sighed when he lay 
With me at his last stay ; 
Then rose the day.” 
Ah me, she kissed times numberless 
My lips e’en as [ slept; 
Then trickled down upon my face las evinced by the conduct of each member 
The precious tears she wept; toward the other in these several organizations ? 
But I her comforted, | And in which of these does it most abound ? 
Till she her weeping stayd, | .-A somewhat facile writer has lately called the 
_attention of the readers of one of the religious 
| journals of this city to what had been alleged to 
| him as a fact in relation to this latter question. 
| And this was that the Masons and Odd-Fellows 
watched over, cared for, and did more for, their 
needy and suffering members than did any 
| Christian church for its members. This, he 
| said, had been spoken of as well-timed, and 
| as, perhaps, containing a just rebuke to the 
| churches, and against them as judged in the 
| light of the practical action of the other two 
Nothing to Say. | organizations. And he considered it, therefore, 
Of all awkward predicaments there are few | as a matter for serious consideration and inves- 
more so than this. We meet one to whom we tigation. But, unfortunately, just there, if we 
wish to be more than civil. We need be dis- | remember rightly, he dropped the subject and 
creet yet would be true. Somehow, beyond the 
weather, there is no advance; neither inspires 
the other, and we part, mutually disappointed. 
Opportunity brings to our side those we had 
long desired to see. Weare cold as ice, and are 
as barren of words as a winter-field of vegeta- 
We correspond for years with one whose 


And sweet embrace we play'd; 
Then rose the day. 

“Ah me, how takes he such delight 
My body’s form to see! 

When he my dress drew off, dear knight, 
*T was to behold, said he, 

My arms uncovered bare. 
I thought it a wonder rare 

That it should tire him ne’er; —‘ 
Then rose the day.” 





went on to show in a glowing manner and by 


| an illustration in his own recent experience, 
| from the distribution of tracts, while travelling 


the distance of some thousands of miles, how 
; every Christian could benefit his fellowmen. 

| Now, we, too, are in favor of the distribution 
| of judicious tracts, for we believe that “‘truth 
most interior thoughts we have made our own. | jg mighty and must prevail.” And we would 
We are brought face to face and are dumb; jaye all men care for their own and the souls 
there is no flow. We visit those who mourn, | of their fellows. But it seemed to us, in reading 
and would martyrize ourselves for the balm | the discourse of that travelling brother, that he 
which might soothe, but that comfort is denied. | had quite abandoned the point of his remarks 
We leave without having ministered relief, and | upon the comparative good works of Christian 
know the time was wasted. We are asked to| churches and those of the two other orders, be- 
advise with the erring and try our hand at per- | fore mentioned, with which he commenced his 
suasion. Our hearts are willing, but the work | article. ‘The inquiry there started every one 
is notours. We strike the rock, the water fails. | must admit to be of vital importance; and so 
We look for berries, and our branches are dry. | practical is its bearing that, fur the time being, 
We are urged to furnish a national hymn or} af feast, it ought completely to overshadow and 
ode. We would give a farm for the privilege, | e¢jipse all such minor ones as those which per- 
but our steed will not move; we cannot get be- 

yond the first line. We are chosen to deliver an the yarrow range and cirele of sects, and of all 
oration. Weare conversant with the historical | ordinary fellowships. 
facts; we have volume after volume condensed | than this: 
with interesting matter; yet the peculiar aid to 


tion. 


| tain to any one or all interests embraced within 


It should be none other 
How shall we at once organize and 
| put in active operation a force in the service of 


ch 


| we shall accept, faint not, neither unduly ques- 
Each has his mche; let him dignify it, 


‘tery surrounds us, but it gets explained. Noth- | fused voices in the cabin, but we knew nothing 
' ing will be lost to foe or friend; we shall each 


of what had happened until the doctor came int 
-| our room, bringing Miss 


hysteric giggle. In a few 


| animated bundle of patchwork. 


board side of the ship, staving a hole in one of 
the boats on the upper deck, tearing one of the 
compasses from its fastenings, washing into the 
saloon, nearly drowning the stewards who were 
sleeping there, ard rushing down the gangway 
into six or eight of the lower staterooms, and 





wetting everything and everybody inthem. La- 
dies made flying leaps from the upper berths to 
the floor, and found refuge where they could, 
and everything was in confusion for the rest of 
the night. 

“This was the white squall famous 

Which lately overcame us.” 

For the next three days the lower deck was like 
one eternal washing-day, only nothing was 
Empty trunks and portmanteaus stood 
open in the sun, and the contents thereof were 
scattered on lines and over the hatches. Damp 


washed. 


clothes, spoiled photographs, and general an- 
archy in the staterooms, from which the carpets 
had been taken up, reigned until yesterday, 
when chaos was conquered, and comparative 
order restored. 
wave, and had nothing wet except our floor and 


We were not in the way of the 


a few things which were lying about it because 
we could not bear to see them swinging. Now 
that the excitement is over we can afford to 
laugh at some of the fun that has come from it, 
though we are sorry for some of our fellow- 
passengers whose valuable clothes, books and 
pictures have been spoiled. j 
Tuesday.—We are in the middle of a great 
pond and seem to be in the same place day after 
day. In the last forty-eight hours we have 
seen a barque, three schooners and a ship, far 
away. ‘The color of the water varies from gray 
through blue and inky-black to beryl-green in 
our wake and at the sides, and at night phos- 
phorescent stars in the foam behind us glow 
with a soft, clear light, as if they had just 
dropped out of the sky. 

Wednesday.—Ilow do we amuse ourselves, 
you ask? Life is not at all wearisome, [ assure 
you. I have a vague idea that tor a few hours 
last week my thoughts ran in this way: ‘‘What 
a fool I was to come here instead of going to 
the Happy Valley in sight of the Adirondacks ! 
Oh! how good it would be to go a-ferning in 
the Vermont woods! But since the second day, 
through rain and shine, the voyage has beena 
pertect delight. Everybody is lazy and dreamy, 
but the days go on tuo fast. To-day is a fair 
specimen of the way inwhich ‘books, and work, 
and healthfui play” are mingled on shipboard. 
After a turn on deck in the fresh southwest wind, 
breakfast was ready. Then, after an hour's 
writing and another hour’s lounging, I was glad 


, dripping wet, 
| ing to say may be chosen guides; those noth-| with her usual jolly laugh changed into a half- 
| ing to wear, may be clothed in purple; those 
We 
| are the sons and daughters of One who sees the | them an old Irishwoman who looked like an 
With the spirit, ‘‘Fa- 


minutes two more 
unfortunates were landed on our floor, one of | this time. 


me look through his sextant, but for the life o 


» me I can’t see how bobbing it up and down to 


find the horizon helps determine the latitude 


| the Skelligs,” but we shall not go near then 


| 
| 


til the next day that we learned the true state of | kinds of unwholesomenesses, and sorry that our 
the case. A great wave had struck the star-| voyage is afapend. Good-bye! 


Cc. M. He 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Mr. Darwin was rejected by twenty-six against 
six votes as corresponding member of the 
French Academy of Science. Mr. 
was named corresponding member in the place 


Striensee 


of Mr. Agassiz, who has become a foreign asso- 
ciate; Mr. Dana, in the room of M. Picte, de- 
ceased; and Dr. Carpenter, in the place of M. 
Pouchet, deceased. 

The experiment of planting pine-seed on the 
waste lands of Eastham, Mass., is reported to 
A thousand acres of 
land are now covered with thrifty pines from 


be a complete success. 
seed sown. The land thus covered, but for 
this protection, would have been a waste tract 
of shifting sand. 
has increased, and quail, plover, and other 


As a consequence, too, game 


birds are plentiful, while toxes are by no means 
scarce. 

A Nantucket letter says that quaint old town 
looks the same as it did three years ago, and 
the grass is growing in many of the streets. 
The deserted buildings and stores, together 
with the waste and lumber of the shore, hard 
coils of cordage, anchors of rusty fluke, and 
boats up-drawn, tell the story of better times, 
when the people were so actively engaged in 
the whale-fishery. But the times have changed, 
and since the fitting of whalers is no longer 
a money-making business, the swarthy fishing- 
nets denote that the majority of townsmen have 
turned their attention to fishing. Many are en- 
gaged in running excursion trains to different 
points of interest on the island, and not a few 
have retired from the busy walks of life and 
are now enjoying its fruits in retirement. It is 
estimated that there are some fifty boats here 
employed in carrying fishing and excursion 
parties. 

The Alta California mentions this instance 
of the coolness of the favorite comedian, 
John T. Raymond, late of the ‘‘Globe Theater” 
in this city :— 

Presence of mind is a great gift, especially to 
an actor who relies upon the words of an author 
to carry on a conversation, and on the supply- 
ing words and actions of his assuciates to make 
the words appropriate. John T. Raymond was 
very happy in this respect. On one occasion 
he was delivering a soliloquy in which the per- 
son spoken of should come on the stage at the 
end of the speech, but, through some mishap, 
he was not ready, and after Raymond had said, 
‘Ha! here he comes,” and looked off the stage 
to see why he didn’t come, he improvised words 
to till up time until the laggard could be brought 


I hoped to have dated the last of my log “Orff 


The Paris Univers joyfully announces that 


said there are as many islands on this coast as | for many days, Descending from the rocks we | 
there are days in the year, and the bays and | found ourselves on the border of a miniature | 
Certainly the | bay with a pebbly beach over which the waves 


indescribably charming, as 


inlets are equally numerous. 


scenery was we | lazily rolled as calin and quiet as if a thousand | 
miles from the ocean. 
‘‘Here in a royal bed the waters deep, 


When tired at sea, within this bay they creep.” 


glided along, now rounding a cape and then 
skirting the shore of some rocky island. Re- 
calling to mind that, following the windings of E : i . 
the coast, the whole length of the State, it is Ponting See ver Meee # sa sricaaccomaatin mead. 
of those handsome summer residences which are 
rapidly springing up in this vicinity. | 

After dinner we went to Green Mountain, | 
which is four miles from Bar Harbor. !t was | 


nearly one thousand miles, although the actual 
length in a straight line is only two hundred 
and twenty-five miles, gives one a clearer con- 
ception of our circuitous route. 

It was afternoon when we reached Southwest 
Harbor, the first landing on Mount Desert Isl- 
and. Leaving a few passengers there we went 


on to Bar Harbor, at which lies the little town of He had | 


officer in the government of the town. 
Eden. ‘The place seemed fitly named, nestled 
between the mountains and the sea, glowing 
with the rosy evening sunshine, softened by the 


and a half miles. 


gray shadows from the hills. Crowds of people 





tlocked to meet the boat. Ladies in woolen- 


suits with gay trimmings, and gentlemen in 


There | he 


heavy coats and broad-brimmed hats. eyes : : : 
. . p .. | cheerless. The island ‘tis about forty miles 
is a free-and-easy air about the place which | ~ tyes 2 eaaeeeayates ss | 
. .| from Bangor, S. E. It is 15 miles long, 212 | 
makes one feel at home at once, although it | : Rue. | 
OPE fre : : ~ | broad, and has about 130 square miles. The) 
must be confessed it is a little trying to a timid x : : i 
SS : a : -| road we were following continued to Trenton, | 
person to pass inspection by a double line of | ? : ve 
we 5 . ; ' “where a toll-bridge connects with the main- | 
critical strangers before getting on shore. 


It took a little time to find out Where we pit ; ‘ics diate A ee 
: ells 1, twenty miles distant.” Also a ‘‘daily 
were to be located. Meanwhile, we went as sworth, twenty vata 


directed, to the **house where the flag was ftly- | 


«pt? , ‘ ‘Mount Des- 
ing” (although [ afterwards noticed that most | ic Pea e eres 
lert Island is divided into three townships, Tre- 


At the fall | 


nication with the outside world.” 


of the houses had a flag flying), and seated our- 
selves on the piazza, from which point we could 
look around and study the place alittle. Betore 
us lay Frenchman’s Bay, the Porcupine Isiands, | 


mont, Mount Desert and Eden. 


“Politically the place is Republican, but Tre- | 


of which there are five, and the bar which con- 


in to suit all parties in case any of the gentle- | 


abundant crop of whiteweed. 
Isle, with its lighthouse standing well out to sea 
and a dwelling-house, barn and garden near-by, 
Soft summer clouds 


claimed more attention. 


,obscured the sun and made it possible and 


agreeable to sit on deck and enjoy the scenery 


/ much more than when we previously passed by. 


We could see this hghthouse until we had 
rounded Cape Rosier and were steaming towards 
Castine. From here we had a charming view 
of the **Camden Hills.” 

As we neared Rockland the steamer Cam- 


my good fortune to sit in front with the driver, | bridge shot in ahead of us, and when we stepped | 

: > 4 4 | > 3 age 
a native of the island, and a most intelligent | on shore Capt. Johnson was there with his offi- 
man — a Citizen, a voter, and 1 doubt not an cers to welcome the passengers on board. 


Watching the lights on Monhegan, the last 


proved a helpful and obliging guide in the Island to be seen, and afterwards listening to 
morning, and now he patiently answered all my | the captain’s admirable stories of naval expedi- 
questions as we climbed the rough road for two | tions during the_late war, and of life on board 
From him I learned some- | the gunboats in Port Royal harbor, the hour 
thing of the life in this remote region during! for retiring came altogether too quickly—and 
jthe long winter months. The picture which | «Arrived in Boston 


!” was the first sound we 


drew, if not gay, was far from somber or} heard next morning. 


Fifty Years Old. 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


land.” There is ‘ta stage-route by this way to The birds and the flower are blending 


The rhythm and fragrance of May 5 


.| mail during the summer, and telegraph commu- And wy heart is in unison trilling— 


I am fifty years old to-day. 


| The wind-tlower nods to the zephyr 


That sighs through each leaflet and spray ; 


town meeting there were 130 voters in Eden.” The clouds and the sunlight make pictures 


For me who am fifty to-day. 


mont is Democratic.” I think this was thrown | ‘The spring scems as pleasant and cheery 


As any in childhood I knew ; 


weaving the same is denied, and our hard at- 
We tire our au- 
It yrumbles, 


tempt is worse than useiess. 
dience and rouse not a ripple. 
and we weep when the farce is over. 

Whence comes the electric thread upon which 


we string our pearls? Can we command it at 


will? Our conditions and dilemmas prove the 
contrary. In a severe drought we may long 


for rain, but the heavens are brassy; the sun 
red; nature a wisp; animals pant; hang out 
their tongues; are inagony. We are as power- 
less as they are. We can neither purchase nor 


glisten, and the homeliest figures serve a divine 
purpose. In the first place, there must be a 
readiness of soul; our cups upturned; then, 
there are favoring circumstances, the day and 
hour; the white-heat, which may come in a 
flash or slowly gather to intensity. In cither 
case it is a gift, an illumination for an end; 
atorch forthe benighted. Authors have ample 
examples of this. They have steam-engine 
periods when whole plots are revealed and the 
pen can scarcely fly fast enough over the pages. 
Their thoughts are winged. Everything wheels 
into line; they do not create, they obey. 
Things new and old are brought out, and op- 
portunely appropriated. They are astonished 
themselves and will startle the community. 
Poems are rolled down as upon a scroll; they are 
scribes, not authors. They come unbidden; 
they are welcomed; excite gratitude and touch 
to the quick. Again, we ask, what makes our 
section to so differ from others; whence the 
atHatus which fills our sail and wafts us beyond 
mortal ken? Who built the boat and who fur- 
nished the oars? ‘To-day, home is paradise, so 


peaceful and even. Nothing jars; the ma- 


control the spark which will make our diamonds | 


our kind that shall be non-exclusive, and so | to spend the hour before lunch in reading and 
vigilant and ever operative that, inspired with, | translating aloud some of Goethe's short poems. 
}and obedient to, the blessed injunction, ‘Do | [pn this way I have made acquaintance with 
| good unto all men as ye have opportunity,” it) Alexis and Dora, and others, some new and 
| shall thereby become a potent and all-powerful | some nalf-forgotten. After lunch, an_hour’s 
| agency in establishing the ‘‘Grand Order of | walk on deck made me sleepy enough for a few 
Universal Brotherhood.”” Cannot this be best | minutes’ nap. A raid on the steamer’s book- 
accomplished by the coming together of repre- | case brought to light George Eliot’s ‘‘Scenes ot 
| sentative working-men of every sect, name and | Clerical Life,” and ‘Janet’s Repentance” kept 
| fellowship, in our city, to confer together upon | me busy until dinner. Then, after a half-hour’s 
some plan of universal cooperation and ener- | lounging, the children, from five to fifty, took 
| getic action in the interest of our common hu- | their usual seats at the stern to listen to the two 
manity? We believe it can. 


stories which the lover of folk-lore tells every 
/ And when such an organization has once been night. We have heard in this way choice bits 
put into successful working order and opera- | of the Arabian Nights and Grimms’ Tales. 'To- 
tion, no one, thereafter, would then be met, | night we had ‘Beauty and the Beast” and ‘Alad- 
| when attempting to reclaim a brother from his din;” last night “fhe Forty Thieves” and the 
fearful habit of drunkenness, with the remark, story of the ‘*Three Donkeys,” and so on back 
| “It is of no use !—no use !—he is too far gone!” | to the “‘One-cyed Calenders” and the ‘‘Four Fa- 
Nor yet would any such an one, when endeavor- 
ing to obtain a moderate amount of aid for a 
| worthy Christian brother, offering ample se- 
curity therefor, and of a brother of the same 
church, ‘‘Ineverknew the man; but I am tired of 


mous Apprentices.” Our day ended with cap- 
ping verses on deck, and a few feeble attempts 
at mirth in the saloon. 

Yesterday, just after lunch, a signal was re- 
We all rushed to sce it, thinking ita 
A barquentine was not more 


ported. 
flag of distress. 
than a quarter of a mile from us, fluttering four 
gay-golored and mysterious-looking flags. The 
captain said that she was the ‘‘Pearl,” of Peter 
Head. 
from Barbadoes; and then, I know not why, in- 
stead of putting up more flags, a man leaned 


such cases, and am getting to have no sympathy 
| for such persons who live beyond their means.” 
And this, too, after being told that the afflicted 
applicant had been brought to his humiliating 
| position by long-continued illness in his family, 
and other uncontrollable adverse circumstances, 


Another set of signals said that she was 


that had rendered his expenses necessarily 
| heavy in spite of his disposition and effort to 
And so the applicant and his 


over the side and wrote ‘‘London” in large let- 
' be economical. 
suffering brother are left to meet, it may be, the 
' “cold shoulder” from others, or else the truly 
brotherly help sought, and the God-speed, 
“Come again, if you need more!” g. 


ters, to show where she was bound. 

Every evening there is singing on deck, and 
it is pleasant to sit at the stern and hear the 
rush and swirl of the water mingle with the lay 
of the ‘*Loulei,” or the tragic ballad of ‘‘Little 


Ww. Ss. 





to the wings. The scene represented a snow- 
covered country, and he immediately caught the 
chance to extricate himself: ‘*No; he has fallen 
down on the ice! Now some boys come to his 
assistance. Good lads! raise him up tenderly.” 
By this time the missing actor was in his place 
and ready for his cue. ‘‘Ah!” said Raymond, 
‘now he is able to come.” And so the play 
went on without any but the habitués noticing 
that there was an interregnum. The lack of 
this presence of mind is adrawback. ‘The other 
night ‘Mercy Merrick” tried to ring the bell to 
summon the servant, and the bell wouldn’t ring. 
The servant came on, however, and received 
his orders. “As he was retiring, ‘‘Julian Gray” 
said: ‘Do not deliver that message until you 
hear the bell ring again.” By substituting 
‘until you hear from me,” would have prevent- 
ed the laugh from the audience which was pro- 
voked by the allusion to the bell. 





NEW : PUBLICATIONS. 


The Overland and Kansas Magazine, for 
August, are at hand. Each is strong in its own 
peculiar manner, and offers much good reading. 
Every Saturday, of last week, contained 
some of the best selections we have seen yet. 
That of this week is also wisely and well filled. 
It is of no small value to have within reach a 
publication which thus gives us the cream of 
magazines from across the Atlantic. 
The complement of the ‘‘Camping-Out” vol- 
ume of last fall is Lynz-//unting, edited by C. 
A. Stephens, published by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
and recording the incidents of a winter’s sport 
| in the backwoods of Maine. It is a lively and 
instructive work, in which, in addition to gen- 
| eral information, it enters upon the field of nat- 
ural history, and makes a considerable contri- 
| bution. 





It has several illustrations, and will 


nects this island to one of the Porcupines, and 


which gives the name to the harbor. Our guide- | 


men were listening. ‘There is one church in (jd age seems as fair in its coming 


chinery works smoothly; the children agree ; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Billee.” On one enchanted moonlight night, I | please all the young people, particularly boys. 
caught fragments of the wonderful tale, which | It is one of the best of the series of such works 


f! Mr. D. A. Wasson in Germany.---1X. 


WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


SPLELHAGEN’S THEORY—WOMEN’S WORK IN 
THE FIELDS AND STREETS — FEMININE 
1 RIGHTS AND COURTESIES—THE GERMAN 
LANDBADY—COOKING AND THE HOUSE 
HOLD ECONOMIES—FOURTH OF JULY IN 


This leaves me in perfect health and spirits,| STUTTGART. 
It was not un- | eating four hearty meals a day, including all 


(|Corre-pondence of the Daily Advertiser. | 
Srerreéanr, Jury 15, 1875. 

Spielhagen, in one of his minor novels, which, 
I think, has not been translated, imagines a 
conversation between an American and a Ger- 
man upon the relative positions of women and 
ideals of womanly behavior in the two countries. 
Mr. Curtis, the American, represented as a 
gentleman of rare culture and refinement, cele- 
brates the ideal of womanly independence and 
self-reliance, and relates anecdotes to show how 
early the nascent American lady acquires the 
corresponding habits. Sven, the hero of the 
tale, does not admire this; he insists upon it 
that one of the two must obey, the husband or 
| the wise; that uature has indicated clearly which 
of the two should do it; that every true woman 
secks ina husband a man whom she caa obey 
loyally and with delight; that if this demand of 
her nature be baulked she is, so to speak, but 
half married; that a wife inevitably despises a 
husband whose masteress she tevls herself to be; 
that such 4 position is for her a bad climate in 
which her spirit cannot flower at its best. How- 
ever, he does not blame the women for seeking 
all the independence they can win, or at least 
taking all that is offered them; but he pities the 
men who must live in that inverted relation. 
They must, he thinks, lose the respect of the 
other sex and their own as well. They will 
degenerate, dwindle, become — insignificant. 
Therefore, in his opinion, there is a bad outlook 
for American men. Indeed the prospect is bad 
for both parties, though with regard to one he 
forbears to dwell upon it. It is so for the wo- 
man, since by the everlasting law of nature she 
must surrender her will with her heart; and, 
when instructed to maintain the independence 
of the one while giving up the other, is set to 
accomplish the impossible. It is bad for the 
uther party, since the spirit of the male man is 
nourished by a normal, famished by an abnor- 
mal, relation to woman. It is evident that the 
author speaks here by his hero’s mouth. Now, 
were Spiclhagen a conservative, this would not 
be noticeable; it would pass as a matter of 
course. But he is not; he is in politics a liberal, 
and I incline to think that in this particular he 
utters the general sentiment of the liberal party. 
The position of women in this country is cer- 
tainly not the same as in America, yet how it 
differs one cannot easily say. Nothing, indeed, 
were easier than to make out a one-sided re- 
presentation, true in particulars, and yet false 
when taken for the whole fact. ‘The whole fact 
is made up of contradictions, or of what, at 
first sight, might seem to be such. In some 
respects the Germans are ahead of us, if the 
‘“‘woman’s rights” movement be reckoned as an 
advance. The women of this country are less 
than with us restricted to what we used to re- 
gard as feminine employments. I think the 
legislature of Massachusetts was called upon 
two or three years ago, and chiefly by advocates 
of the new doctrine, to aid women to become 
gardeners. Here they are that already, and a 
good deal more of the sort. ‘ITealthy out-door 
work” is shared by the ‘fair sex” without legis - 
lative enactment. [ saw two women engaged 
in mowing a ficld, and they did the work well. 
In another case a manand his wife were mowing 
together, and he not the better of the two. But 
one may see this sort of thing during the season 
any day in the country. Gardening and field 
work generally, though not engaged in by 
“ladies,” are the customary occupation of both 
sexes alike. A wood-sawyer and his wife take 
a job together, he to do the sawing, she the 
splitting, or perhaps the wife stands in front and 
takes one end of the saw. In one half of all 
such werk a woman assists. There is no such 
thing to be seen here asa milkman ; a male ani- 
mal who should attempt that would have to put 
on petticoats to escape ridicule. Female buteh- 
ers [ have not seen, nor do women sell meat, 
but all vegetable marketing is in their hands. 
In Stuttgart nine-tenths, at least, of all the 
clerks in stores are females. As a rule, the 
wife of a hatter, a bookbinder, or the like, keeps 
shop, the dwelling being almost always connect- 
ed with the business establishment. In fine, 
the two sexes are here far more associated in 
business and work than in America. .Some 
Americans growl at this, and think the country 
but half civilized where women do field and 
street work—are as indignant as John China- 
man would be; but I suppose that those who 
promote the great ‘‘woman movement” will look 
upon it favorably. 
Meantime, however, there is no ‘‘intrusion” 
of women into the learned professions. Women 
doctors are indeed becoming known somewhat 
in RKussia—though they must go out of their 
own country to study—and [ have heard of one 
at Berlin, who was maintaining herself credit- 
ably ; but none such are to be seen in Swabia. 
As to the higher education the course is pretty 
well open to them. At Zurich they obtiime.de- 
grees on the same terms with others. At 
Heidelberg an American lady was admitted to 
the university, treated with great co isideration, 
and even allowed exceptional advantages, but 
when it came to the question of examination for 
a degree the authorities concluded, courteously 
and with many expressions of regret, that they 
must not venture to establish such a prece- 
dent. In Germany, indeed, the women seem not 
to desire admission to the universities. At 
Zurich the contribution of this country to the 
female contingent is very small, less a goud deal, 
if [ remember rightly, than that of America, 
and smaller yet by comparison with that of 
Russia. 
Meantime the German—or at least the Swa- 







































































































































































- + | Eden, whic es not belong to any particular 
book, which we now began to study, says ‘it is Eden, which de hot . mya 


: . | de ination.” In the winter a minister comes 
a smooth harbor, always quiet, even in the | denomina j 

there once in three weeks, or a month, usually 
In the 


church is given up to the visitors, who arrange 


Several yachts and a large 


turmoil of the gale.” : 
Back | ® Methodist minister. 


; : summer the 
number of row-boats lay in the bay. summer the 
of us was the village, rather a hamlet, consist- ; 3 5 ae 
for preaching whenever there is any one willing | 


ing mainly of hotels and cottages for summer ‘ 
A leading man of the town goes 


Overeach of the larger houses was the | otticiate. 

‘‘Acamont.” “Ha- |? the different hotels the last of the week and 
Asi . ae} : az : : 

finds out the wishes of the majority, and then 

This summer | 


visitors. 
name, as ‘*Rodick Louse,” 
mor,” **Deering,” ete., etc., and we speculated, 
in the absence of the friend who was “looking | Pest’ 4 notice where all can see. 
out” tor us, about the particular house to which 
| buy a bell for the church, which gives great sat- 
| 


| isfaction. 


we should be assigned. Gentlemen and ladies 

were walking up and down the narrow sidewalks, | 
. . . ’ } , ir Wie » Lh "7 rcreo * i Leo . 

standing in groups chatting with old friends, during warm weather. I suggested it seemed 


Little boys, and 
girls were having a frolic over a game of cro- 


or concerning new comers. 
I wondered what was done when they were gone. 


quet, and altogether the atmosphere of the 


place was anything but dull and inhospitable. | 
: y . . me 3 ai », ‘4 4 > ‘ Vv } s . > wo } 
In due time we were taken in charge by one of managed by the women, whilst the men go into 


“It is dull enough, that is a fact!” he replied. | 


As a violet gemmed with the dew. 
The kisses of fifty sweet summers 
Linger lovingly on my head; 
And the frosts of as many winters 
Have left not a silver thread. 
zike a gentle mother, kind nature 
Fresh buds of hope has flung 
In the pathway of crushing sorrows, 
Which have kept the spirit young. 


the visitors have raised money and helped to But how many darkening shadows 


Have swept o'er the rosiest dawn 


‘We give up the town to the visitors Of the flame-lit golden mornings 


In the fifty years agone! 


to me the strangers made the town mostly, and) Where, where are the friends whom we cher- 


ished, 


Who wandered with spirits aglow, 


“There are some good farms, which are mostly In the far-off beautiful spring-time 


Of fitty long years ago? 


» 3: re ’ > vo away r 
the landlords, who conducted us to the Hamor | the woods and get out lumber, or go away to Alas! they have drooped by the wayside, 


ull! work on ships, or to fish, or make short sea 


House, where we found the greatest of : “ 
luxuries, cleanliness and a charming outlook | YOY88es- Six months in the year there is a 


upon the bay and the adjacent islands. If the | good school—but we saw no school building. 


beds were not the softest, and the furniture of the We had now reached a height on the moun- 


. . . . . al : - ra » . roe . , > : ‘eu } 
room in its exceeding simplicity reminded us of tain from which we could see Eagle Lake in 


our boarding-school days, the clear, cool air the distance, a lovely sheet of water famed for 


its trout fishing. One sportsman had caught 
Atier 
driving two anda half miles we came to a sharp 
turn in the road where we were obliged to alight 
But the roa 
was broad, and as smooth as stick and stony 


constant out-of-duors lite made any quiet 
After tea we 


and 
and : : 
place a welcome haven of rest. thirty large fish there the day previous. 
went on board the yacht Elsie, recently arrived. 
Listening to the lively chat of the young people 
gathered in that little cabin, recalling the places and walk the rest of the way. 
they had seen and their many pleasant adven- 


tures, who would not sing, **O would I were a land could be, and the ascent was not so pricip- 
: sing. : ey = 
pleasant vacation days, enjoyed | tous 4s to be very fatiguing. ‘The wind was 


boy again!” 
old and young, the grave and gay, and by | 
as the hard-workers who have 


by 
: much considered not safe to loiter much on the way. 


sv 


hone 


earned this recreation. sae 
pai velow us were full of variety s beauty P 
“A great manv ministers come here,” said below us . 0 wriety and beauty. Ar 


one young friend; ‘and, you would not believe 
al) Plateau without trees and sparsely covered with 





most fun and frolic of 
“Good!” 


it, but they have the 


low shrubs. We had evidently reached the 


the visitors.” we all exclaimed, and : oes 
then the thought sprang up, Except ye become | SPS of the cliffs, whose sharp jJagzed points were 


like little children, ye cannot enter the king- | exposed, swept clean of the little soil which had 
dom.” What more like the kingdom than the | 9@¢® covered them. I thought of petrified ice- 


bergs as, sitting on the piazza of the littl: hotel, 
I looked around. 
which made prospecting a little hazardous and 


By clinging together we 


of children? A of a 


glorious sunset between the Porcupine Islands 


mmnocent mirth witew 


We had encountered a zale 
as we rowed around the harbor closed our first 
What piles of violet and ¢xceedingly ditticult. 


dav's experiences. i 
managed to reach the brow of the mountain, 


amethyst cluuds, and purple and gold, which 
The ot 
reechoed from 


crowned the mountain peaks! boom 
the and 
every side, after which the stillness was un- 
broken excepting by the rhythmical dip of many firmly pressed to the tup of the head, we could 


sunset guns echoed crevice and with one hand grasping an ever- 


green called a **dwarf pine,” and with the other 


vars and the waves dashing upon the shore. 
The next morning the question came up as Bay, the Islands, South West Harbor, and on, 
Alas! 0D, until the eye grew dim with gazing. 


to where we sheuld go and what to see. 
+ were more than satisfied, however, to get back to 


for the short time we had allowed ourselves 


} 


As the years have rolled along; 
And our lite seems only the measure 
Of an ever-changing song. 
Sometimes in the gathering tempest 
We are rucfully tossed and torn, 
And arise from the blasting thunder 
To meet an angrier morn. 
But who would float dreamily over 


A silvery, waveless sea, 


i Through the light of an amber sunset 


To the shores of eternity ? 
Better he who gathers the roses 
Should be wounded by the thorn, 


high and very cold—so sharp, indeed, it was And learn from the sting of the surrow, 


That a blessing may be born. 


The glimpses, however, we caught of the country | Our life is made rich by the gleanings 


From the fortunes fate bestows, 


rived at the summit we came out upon an vpen And memory feasts on the picasures 


Springing Juno-like from our woes. 
The sweets from a thousand tlowers 

Which have grown in the sun and dew 
Or fifty glorious summers 

Must brighten the autumn’s hue. 
As the 


Sets all the forests aglow 


gorgeous tlame of the maple 


With a kiss fur the parting summer 
And a smile for the coming snow, 


where, by planting our feet firmly in a deep Se the lessons of life, learned truly, 


Will burn with a brilliant ray, 
And g 
Che autumn’s brown decay. 


ild with a golden sunset 


iook out upon the open sea—upon Frenchman's And the snowy vesture of winter 


Is as pure as an angel's dream, 


We Whulea thousand sparkling erystals 


Begem each lake and stream. 


> little 2 *y ‘ » *6e5 . i ~ . > . 
We must do in twelve hours what we needed as the little hotel called th Green Mountain So old age is a crown of blessings 


many days for. So, we discussed the different | House,” where, quietly seated within, we read 


When encircling wisdom’s brow ; 


points of interest: ‘Green Mountain,” *New- | the proprietor’s card, and accepted his descrip- | And death stands a bright-winged angel 


port Mountain,” ‘Great Head,” ‘Schooner | tion of the location without question. He says: 


Head,” “The Ovens,” **Spouting-Hora,” “Cave ‘It is situated nearly 2000 feet above the sea} Ricuwonp, Exp. 


Between the beyond and the now. 
J. G. Krscer. 


the elders are harmonious; success attends ail 
efforts; nothing is wanting ; our wits are at call; 
we fitin our various sockets. There is nothing 
extraordinary, but all is equipoise. 
the wrinkles are 
vivacious above 


there is uncommon cheer; 
smoothed out; are 
habit; we break into song; we hum at our toil; 


we our 
we are agile as birds; we are so glad of our 
flexibility ; we ripple ail over; will it last? 

Just as inexplicable is the sadness which cov- 
ers us like a pall. There is pv outward, visible 
cause, but we are weighed down. Sensitive 
persons scent from afar, and catch shadows at a 
distance. They see symbols, and know that 
they forebode evil. It may be near; it may be 
far off. They may come in flood and tlame; 
| sudden death; the one wee pet may be exhaled, 
| gone ere we can wink. 
}out! Weare stung to our core, yet every faculty 
is transparent. Our path is plain; we walk in 
a streak of light; we are a tower of strength. 
How is this? All are manifestations of the In- 
tinite. How truly we are mirrowed! We are 
| brought to beg a crust; we are wholly paralyzed 
| 





| savein brain; we are cut downamid our speech ; 
we are translated; we are stripped of fortune: 
| of a large family; an epidemic leaves only one; 


we are twisted, turned; we see no outlet. There with the exception of about twenty-four hours, | 


appears nothing for us to du. We could not 
talk when we would, but after a while buds 
blossomed on our dry branch. 
| not detect our future course, but in the woods 
' we often find atrail, and that leads us on; sume- 


Now, we can- 


‘thing impels us forward; there is work; an ob- 
ject, too. 


ruin and desolation about us. In one sense, 


we are nothing: in another, we proclaim our 
We 
are dashed and slashed by the tempest; we rise 


birthright, and are equal to all demands. 


and stand erect as before. We are pierced by 


arrows; weare gnawed by consuming trials and 
griefs; yet within the same organism is a look- 


out which no tyrant can blot out or demolish. 


Our harp is hung upon the willow, but we sing 


/**Glory to God!” 
j ter, still feast as never before. 
| attic and are perched pricelessly. 

We cannot number the sands, neither can we 


imagine the modificativns of human destiny. 


We are never really aflvat. 


a star which never sets. 
fate; mourn over the mistakes 


it is all fully. 
self. 


are not. Some comprehend ata glance wha 
jothers cannot see at all, but it is in order 


| There is time enough, and the methods are un- 
| ceasing. We may creep and then leap. Mys- 


To-morrow | 


What forces these bring | 


We shall find ourselves in the utter 


We have bread without but- 
We abide in an 


There is a pilot 
who guides; an anchor thrown out in extremity : 
We may bewail our 
of our race; 
fancy we are plunging from bad to worse; but 
We are just where we were in- 
tended to be put: we are at school; we must 
learn in the several departments each for him- 
Some are tractable scholars and others 


years had made me only half forget, of the 
“Golden Jar,” and the adventures of the ‘‘Stu- 
dent Anselmus” in the room of the golden palm- 
trees, where the eyes of the queen-snake looked 


Another Young Woman Abroad.---I. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Streamer “Varnatna,” 2 
Sunpay, July 19, 1873. § | 
This is the sixth day of our steamer-life. The 
| most seasick passengers are on the road to re- 


at him from the pillar. 

Thursday.—Atter the German lesson and 
lunch, Miss 
covery, and the water is so smooth that it is 
quite easy to go from the lower cabin to the 
upper deck with a kitten in one band and a cup 
| of coffee in the other. It is curious to watch 
| the rise and progress of hair-dressing on board, 


expedition. The engine-room is very fascinat- 
ing to me, and I took my friend to see it. 


we were there the chief steward asked us if we 


| would like to go below and see the machinery. 
Of course we were only tuo glad of the chance, 
as an index of the steadiness of head and hand 
of the ladies. On our first day out elaborate 
chignons were the rule, but in less than twenty- 
four hours one was reminded of the nonsense- 


and followed him down some very steep stairs, 








whose slippery rails were covered with oil, to a 
hot little drying-room. Another turn brought 
us tothe engine itself, where the heat seemed too 
| great for us to breathe, but the steward told us 


that it would be cooler below; and down we 


verse beginning :— 
“There was a young lady of Nicaragua, 
Rene det bir bas gates 4 ee reigad went to where the great heart of the steamer 
eee pes, Broneh kakormodieny mages Of ile | throbbed and beat, and we could look through 
and “wobs, hair has mounted higher and high- | iec-guated floore'and ire the glow ‘of the: See 
er, until it rests in beautiful smoothness upon An opening at the top, with a windsail, makes 
Sccedin Ai ” ee Aemnioape: beet, a : the air fresh and cool, and, altogether, except 
a sea “0 oid ae ou ane eT = <5 | for the noise, it was not an unpleasant place, 
pie besa ait eargem : nee ne Rails though the fires were a little like one’s ideas of 
I must refer you to Washington Irving for that. | a 


s , ., | the other place ‘‘where they don’t rake up the 
It has been to me like one long, jolly picnic, 


| fires at night.” A line of moveable figures, un- 


der a small clock, marks the revolutions of the 


of which the less said the better. Even then 
[ was on deck almost all the the time, except 

Before we sailed everything 
Didn't Harriet Martineau ‘*build | 
better than she knew” when she sent a certain 


machinery, so that, if we wished, we might 


have known just how many times the engine 
As to the 
machine itself, 1 am no mechanic, and have but 


when it rained. “ i 
had moved since we ieft Boston. 


smiled on us. 
ae 'a confused idea of pistons and screws, which 
dressing-case to an Anti-slavery fair twenty- | 


tie : looked as if they were ready to catch us ina 
four years ago, not thinking that it was to be | 


cruel and pitiless grasp. A visit to the kitchen, 


sept unused until it should be given to me to eh sem 
ne ¥ tinished our morning's 


Didn't 
Cologne-bottle, and smelling-bottle, and misery- 


bakery and steerage 
walk. 
Friday.—Our good captain says that before 


take back to her own English shores? 


g. and blotting-book, and clothes-brush, and ; 
peinid ie me ‘ a we go below to-night we shall probably see the 
all the rest, pourin upon me? Didn't roses and) : 5 PT: 
: tirst light on the Lrish shore, on the Calf,” and 
carnations come to make our state-room cheer- 

, eis : ‘ that we shall be in Queenstown harbor at two 
ful, and didn’t we go off with flying colors ? ° : $ : 
. : o'clock to-morrow morning. Some of the pas- 
Nothing in particular happened to us on our ; . 
: ie ; . sengers who had meant to make County Cork 
first day out. The second morning was dis- ime : te F 
their first stopping-place are a tittle disgusted 


at the thought of being left to the tender mer- 
| eies of the wild Irish in the dead of night, and 


mally rainy, and I beat an ignominious re- 
treat from the breakfast-table and slept until 
afternoon, When the storm cleared away. At 


. | are talking about going on to Liverpool. 
We lay awake, 8 oe } 


The sea was beaten up into foam all day yes- 
There 


> night the steamer began to roll. 
swinging and tossing and clinging to one side 
. ' i | terday, and every wave had a white cap. 
of our berths until we were thrown to the other. , oe 
were one or two slight showers in the afternoon 
and just before sunset.the sun burst out of a 
cloud, throwing a gold-green lurid light upon 
The waves were 


Then the wind began tu blow, and we asked a 
steward who happened to come along if he 
thought that there was going to be a gale. He 
said, **No! only a squall,” and we tried to sleep | Zmey: 

: A Sel . * like small mountains in some upheaval of the 
again. Before long M felt a splash of cold | t : : : 

ce : azoic age, and their white tops shone with a 
water in her face, and saw my poor flowers all ; ae ’ 

‘ 5 ‘ dazzling brilliancy. In the east was a faint 
lying on the floor, and the glass overturned. | ~ Rei J ; 
. ! rainbow, and just on the horizon glittered more 
Then a great shock came—a sound thatI had 

: goid light, though the sky was gray everywhere 
t heard once before, and I knew what it meant. : 7 . 
™ oa3 one except just about the sun. To-day the sea 
. “A wave has struck us!” said I, but, thinking |. , 
A : si : |is calmer, with green reflections and cloud 
that it was nothing serious, tried once more to 
| compose myself, There were screams and con- 


the western water. tossing 





| shadows. I begged the captain at noon to let 


and [ went on an exploring | 


While | 


| that have been published the past year. 

| ‘That old and formerly well-known and popu- 
lar publishing-house, John VP. Jewett & Co., 
| now of New York, have issued a handsome 
| quarto volume on tinted paper, entitled he 
| Ways of Women intheir Physical, Moral and 
Intellectual Relations. 
man,” and further than this we are not advised 
of his status, save that there was great desire 


Its author is ‘‘a medical 


| to become possessed of the manuscript of the 
' work by different parties. His suggestions are 
pleasantly tendered in few and comprehensive 
| words, and there is an avoidance of all appear- 
ance of forced or stilted writing. Though not 
, particularly original, and wholly devoid of 
“novelty, the advice is sound, pertinent, and 
should beweicome. Unlike most of his calling, 
the author warmly espouses woman's participa- 
tion in public affairs, even to voting, and finds 
therein an additional cause for healthfulness 
and longevity. Taken as a whole, the volume 
‘is a complete and satisfactory resumé of the 
arguments for the most complete perfection and 
happiness of woman, and may be accepted as 
containing the whole philosophy of the subject. 
For sale in Boston by Durkee & Foxcroft, pub- 
lishers’ agents. 
We have received a very useful and conven- 
ient work, entitled Catalogue of Bankrupts 
tn Massachusetts, in which is given the volunta- 
{ry and involuntary bankrupts under the pres- 
ent national law, a court directory, the general 
orders of the Supreme Court. index to the or- 
ders of that court, rules of Judge Lowell, in- 
structions to assignees, the bankrupt law and 
its amendinents, and the effect of discharge. 
The compilation is by Charles Hamlin, regis 
ter in bankruptcy, whom we recognize as the 
gallant Gen. Hamlin of Bangor, Me. (son of 
the esteemed Senator from that State), who pre- 
serves the reputation at home of one of the 
most faithful and exacting registers in oftice. 
It is most carefully and accurately prepared, 
and must be of great service to a large class in 
the community, merchants as well as lawyers, 
the former of whom are called upon to inquire 
into the previous solvency of customers, and 
ot 


the latter, also, in defense of the interests 


clients. In looking over its pages one will be 
struck with the number of unexpected names 
that figure in its lists. The rules and course of 
procedure indicated by the text show that the 
bankruptcy practice is now generally well-es- 
tablished and understood among business men, 
and it seems a pity to alter or abrogate the law 
as is proposed by some parties at the West, 
where the disposition seems to be to pay debts 
at convenience, if at all, which are too frequently 
the only alternatives offered to creditors. Gen. 
' Hamlin has Gone his share to show to the pro- 
fession and the mercantile community the value 
of the law as it stands, and his brother lawyers 
|should appreciate this service by generally 
| adopting this comprehensive volume. 


bian—husband frequently assuznes lordship in 
a style of easy dignity which may be a little too 
enviable. For example, a gentleman and_ his 
wife are out taking a pleasant stroll together 
she slight and rather pale, he tall and power- 
fully built. My lord has worn his overcoat, 
but the sun has come out, the day proves warm, 
and he finds the garment oppressive. He ac- 
cordingly takes it off, hands it to his wife to 
carry, and saunters on, virtuously unconscious, 
at peace with himself and all mankind. ‘The 
little wife takes it quite as a matter of course, 
continuing to enjoy the walk and her husband's 
society as before. It is all right; she had mar- 
j ried him and his superfluous clothing at the 
same time, and thinks it only fair that she 
should have al! which was promised her. If a 
man and his wife are walking to the depot witit 
a heavy carpet-bag the chances are ten to one 
that the wife carries it; nay, the chances are 
that she will insist upon having it, should he, 
for a wonder, offer to take it himself. During 
six months we lived Lut twenty rods from the 
| Camstatt depot, and in full view, upon the only 
strect leading to it, so that all passengers—and 
it is a place of great resort—passed before our 
| windows. I thiak we but once saw a man 
bearing such an article, with his wife or a wo- 
man belonging to him, in his company; and in 
that case he possessed himself of the luggage 
after a smart little contest with madame. She 
| seized it, and he had almost to take it from her 
by main force. It is the mode for women to 
| perform such services, and the tyranny of the 
mode is one which they, here as in America, 
not only submit to but sustain. In this respect, 
most men would gladly see them freer than 
they, for the most part, are willing to be. The 
abjectest slavery on earth is the slavery of wo- 
men to fashion: and whether to carry coats and 
carpet-bags, or to wear hunches, imitate the 
shape of the camel, and go into decorated de- 
formity generally, be the better illustration of 
| it—is a question not to be discussed here. 
However meck, meanwhile, to their legal 
“Jords,” the women of Germany certainly do 
not have the air of an oppressed generation. 
The woman obeys her husband, but as to the 
rest of the world she takes her place and holds 
her own. In respects the women of 
America, it scetns to ine, yield the more. Take 
an incident in the street: A gentleman without 
an umbrella has been caught out in the rain. 
Hastening hom, he meets two female vastitudes 
clad in heavy black silk. The stone walk, with 
liberal mud on both sides, is wide enough for 
jour, but these two heavy-weights with their 
ample umbrellas occupy it completely. As the 
two parties approach each other the black silk 
rotundities sag steadily forward, imperturbable, 
inevitable ; their eyeballs look at him, but they 
do not; there is not the slightest yielding; the 
umbrella does not vary by a hair’s breadth from 
the perpendicular; at the last moment, just as 
the poor fellow’s hat is going off, he springs 
aside into the mud. In doing so he gives a 
rapid, perhaps slightly angry, glance at their 
faces. Not the faintest shade of expression in- 
dicates that they are aware of his existence. A 
young American encountered three such one 
; day, minus the umbrella. He got out of the 
way all he could, but clung to the ecge of the 
walk. One of them accordingly struck him 
with her elbow, whereupon she relieved her 
| feeling by a spiteful ‘‘Weg!” (away). These 
are not specimens, but may serve to point the 
general observation made, that the women have 
4 
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no air of suffering under either oppression or 
repression. In general, the out-door manners 
ot that sex are pleasing, and not distinguishable 
t.om those of American women. There may 
be a difference, however, in one point: Ifa 
gentleman here resigns his seat to a lady in the 
cars he is quite sure to hear a “Thank you! 
and without straining his ears. Not only is the 
favor most politely acknowledged at the time, 
but the ladv, if she leaves the car before him, 
will on departing turn and make him a curtesy, 
whereupon he takes off his hat, ete., and the 
American spectator thinks it all very pretty. 

“H. H.” has given such a charming account 
of her landlady at Munich that travellers from 
America may come, here with her picture im- 
pressed on their imaginations and look to find 
it readily in real lite. Should such ve the case, 
they had better, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment, proceed at once to Munich, for elsewhere 
the chances are that their expectations will fail 
to be fulfilled. Our own experience has not in- 
deed been a bad one. In Heidelburg we board- 
ed with a very pleasing family, and having once 
in Stuttgart, for some weeks, shut myself up 
with a German family, to speak only German, | 
came-in contact with amiable and cultivated 
people, who made my brief stay as agreeable as 
usetul. Soin our various hiring of rooms we 
have been decidedly favored. But this is 
scarcely the rule, or, if it be such, some of our 
friends and acquaintances have met with very 
- marked exceptions. One of these took, in part, 
so funny a form that it ought to be commemo- 
rated. An American lady, with three young 
people whom she had in charge, boarded two 
years with a certain Frau Blank, and then, after 
au absence-journey of two montas, returned in 
the early stages of typhus fever. As soon as the 
frau discovered that it was the typhus she tried 
to push the other off to the hospital. The doc- 
tor said that the lady was too ill to be moved. 
Frau Blank consoled herself by making a vast 
merit of refraining from emptying the sick-bed 
into the street and by proceeding to pile up the 
biggest bill possible. In the latter part of the 
business she proved anadept. Not so much as 
a bowl of gruel was ever prepared but by express 
order, that it might be an extra charge. The 
hospitable soul counted the times she went up 
and down stairs, so much for each time, and, 
as I should judge, spent her spare moments in 
that profitable occupation. As the sick lady be- 
gan to recover, the question arose in the other's 
mind what present she Was torecelve as a ComM- 
pensation tor the sympathies with which her 
tender bosom had been afflicted. She could get 
a good deal into the bill, but could not get in 
the exquisite teclings of a softand sympathizing 
soul; tuese must be covered by a gilt, or remain 
unremanerated, in this world, at least. She 
petook herself to another lady, a friend of the 
former, or rather laid siege to her. A present 
she might, could, should, would have; and it 
inust be a diamond ring. The other asked if a 
piece of furniture, or the like, would not do. Oh, 
no, no! A brilliant, and nothing less. ‘IT want 
a brilliant,” said she, ‘tso that when I am at the 
theater or the opera, and hold up my glass, there 
will be a sparkling ring. I think the effect is 
so good!” At length, seving some hesitation, 
she said, ‘If Miss —— does not give me a good 
diamond ring TE will enlarge my bill, and make 
enough from her to buy one for myself!” The 
convalescent Was advised to buy the ring, and 
did so. What an engaging simplicity! 

The regular course of education for girls in 
Wiirtemberg has an adaptation to domestic life 
which is distressingly old-tashioned. From six 
to sixteen miss attends a school which corres- 
ponds fairly with the grammar school of Massa- 
chusetts, save that instruction in “religion and 
morals” included. At sixteen, when this 
course is complete, the pupil may enter the 
hich school, but the usual passage is to the sew- 
ing school, Where, ina year’s Course, instruction 
is given in every kind of sewing, plain and orna- 
mental. Some specimens of the latter sort, 
done there, have been shown us, which were 
paintully pretty; it almost made my back ache 
to look at them. Then when the maid is be- 
trothed, she descends—shall I say it!—to cook- 
wg. Vo such extent has the ‘subjection of 
woman” been carried in this benighted country ! 
She enters a regular cooking-establishment and 
works there for three months, proceeding from 
pecling potatoes (tshelling” potatoes, they call 
it here) to the higher and highest degrees ot 
the art. The act acquired, however, is only 
that of German cooking, which is avery distinct 
species. Cooking in German means boiling. 
Phere is roasting, frying, ete., and there is also 
cooking, which is boiling. Ask simpiy for beet 
(ochsentleisch) at a restaurant, and you are 
served with boiled beet as a matter of course. 
Boiling is also a customary preliminary to roast- 
ing and frving, and of the latter much is done, 
making with the double cooking—as I persist in 
calling it—a mess that suits commonly neitaer 
the palate nor the stomach of an American, 

; You will probably see that there was a great 
« American celebration of the Fourth in Stuttgart. 
_T should say that there was a large German- 
American celebration. Native Americans were 
permitted, like native Germans, to pay for seats 
atthe tabie and take them, but otherwise no 
part whatever in the affair was allowed them. 
The firm in Stuttgart which sold the tickets 
ind had the principal management consisted ot 
persons who had never been in America, and ot 
whom but one spoke a litthe very broken Eng- 
lish. A Swede by birth, who had lived thirty 
years in America, went there with the intention 
of purchasing a ticket, but was so displeased at 
the exclusively Gertian complexion of the af- 
fair that he came away without one. A Ger- 
man born, who emigrated in 1835, was even 
more indignant, and very severe, upon the ‘tan- 
imated beer-barrels,” as he called them, who 
came here with their swell-fronts and flash jew- 
elry to represent America. For myself, [ was 
notexcited. Leherish no exclusive spirit toward 
our adopted citizens, but when the exclusive- 
ness comes from their side it is a little amus- 
ing. LT admit, too, that the touch about flash 
jewelry was not wholly unwerranted. I hap- 
pened to sit in the cars opposite to a German- 
American's wife recently arrived. She had 
about her neck and reaching to the waist a gold 
chain almost stout cnough tor a yacht’s cable. 
On one tinger ot her left hand were rings con- 
taining sixteen diamonds—** Alaska dia- 
monds,” Limaygined. She gave a great deal of 
attention to) that important finger, putting it 
a Conspicuous position over the 


Is 


tan 
ire 


searefuliy: in 


handle ot her basg—the other fingers being 
passed under the handle—glancing turtively 


down at it to see that the light tell upon it prop- 
erly, end all with that funny conscious uncon- 
scious look which every ene has seen and ne 
ene can describe. Such as these are Germans 
of low origin, who lave made money in Ameri 
ca, and come back to display it. L would ad- 
vise them to stay in one country or the other, 





Greenwood” on Woman- 
Suffrage. 
~~ 
MUCH GOOD SENSE PLEASANTLY UTTERED. 


“Grace 


{From the New York Times. 

When L said that in the dull languor of our 
kiimmer collapse we felt none of your fierce 
Northern excitements, I should have excepted 
the Anthony Phat touched us 
nearly if not deeply. The ark of the holy 


suttrage Case. 


a man may rise up on election morning and go 
t If he be of an ex- 
citable and mercurial nature, one of the sort of 
citizens which sweet Ireland empties on us by 
the county, he may sportively flit about among 
the polls, from ward to ward, of the metropolis, 

he may even travel 
hilariously from city to city, with free passes 
and free drinks—who treats Miss Anthony ?— 


forth voting and to vote. 


and no man say him nay; 


making festive calls, and dropping ballots for 


neither fined nor confined. So, it would seem, 
‘a little voting is a dangerous thing.” 

Say what you will, the whole question of wo- 
man’s status in the state and the church, in so- 
ciety and in the family, is full of absurd con- 
tradictions and monstrous anomalies. We are 
so responsible, yet irresponsible—we are idols, 
we are idiots—we are everything—we are noth- 
ing. Weare the caryatides, bearing up the en- 
tablature of the temple of liberty we are never 
allowed to enter. We may plot against a gov- 
ernment, and hang for it; but if we help to 
found and sustain a goverment by patriotic ef- 
fort and devotion, by toil and hardship, by 


those nearest and dearest tu us, and then ven- 
ture to clutch at the crumbs that fall from the 
table where our Masters Jonathan, Patrick, 
Hans and Sambo sit at feast, you arrest us, Im- 
prison us, try us, fine us, and then add injury 
to insult by calling us old, ugly and fanatical. 

One is forcibly reminded of the sermon of 
the colored brother on woman, the heads of 
which discourse were: ‘Firstly, What am wo- 
man? Secondly, Whar did she come from? 
Thirdly, Who does she belong to? Fourthly, 
Which way am she gwine to? 

The law and the gospel have settled ‘‘secon- 
dy” and “thirdly.” Womancame from man, and 
belongs to him by the mortgage he holds on 
her through that spare-rib; but ‘‘firstly” and 
“fourthly” remain as profound and _unsolveable 
questions as they were before the Ethiopian di- 
vine wrestled with them. But perhaps this 
troublous and perpiexed existence is our ‘be-all 
and end-all;” that in the life beyond man may 
foreclose that old mortgage and re-absorb wo- 
man into his glorified and all-sufficient being. 

I have never believed with Miss Anthony 
that the fourteenth amendment was going to 
help us. Ihave never accepted certain other 
of her theories; but I believe in and accept her 
as a woman of intense convictions, of high 
courage and constancy; and I don’t like to hear 
her ridiculed and abused. If anything can 
make me think meanly of my young brothers 
of the press it is the way they pelt and pester 
Susan B. Anthony. For shame, Soys! Never 
a one of you will make the man she is. Even 
some of our Washington editors turn aside 
trom the fair game. Providence, in its inseru- 
table wisdom, has provided for them in the 
Board of Public Works to vent their virtuous 
indignation and manly scorn of the woman they 
are determined shall stand in perpetual pillory 
in the market-place of this great, free republic. 

While they are doubling the guard round the 
ballot-box in your State, the impression is that, 
here in Washington, the authorities are relaxing 
the virtuous vigilance established with such a 
flourish of Republican trumpets a year or two 
ago over the civil service. Applicants for gov- 
ernment positions are no longer compelled, with- 
out exception, to ‘enter in at the straight gate” 
—they climb the fence, they dig under it, they 
crawl through hollow logs, they get in any way, 
no matter how, provided they have good, know- 
ing friends inside. "his is what people say. If 
the administration is really kicking away the | 
plank on which it set its best foot, if the reforn. | 
we all hoped so much from is going by the board | 
—the Civil Service Board—I am particularly 
and profoundly sorry tor the sake of the women 
in the departments. Whatever the defects of 
the systein in its details, it has proved a good 
thing for themm—perhaps too good to be alluwed 
to continue. It is the only means by which 
women of the highest worth and capacity could 
hope to attain to good clerical positions, It 
is the only practical concession by government 
to the brave demand of Mr. Curtis for ‘‘fair 
play for women.” But whether as a practical 
working system it triumphs by its innate right 
and justice, or is overthrown by the selfishness 
uf politicians and the greed of power, I hold 
that it has demonstrated the capacity of women 
to attain to and fill very responsible places, to 
be first-class servants of the government, which 
is honored by their honest and faithful service. 
The experiment proves that if unjust hinder- 
ances of custom and prejudice be removed they 
may develop extensive abilities undreamed of, 
even by themselves. Were other barriers that 
keep them out of the placid paradise of politics 
thrown down it is possible they might display 
some genius for administration and legislation 
—who knows? I hope I am not given to boast- 
ing, but I venture to say that, given the fran- 
chise—given a million or two of dollars—troops 
of political friends, of the sort whose devotion 
is not measured by scruples, but by drams— 
given, above all, a pliant and unprejudiced leg- 
islature, and some tine morning I will walk into 
the United States Senate and present my cre- 
dentials with a candid and a Kansasair. I thirk 
[ shall prefer a seat by that good woman’s-rights 
man, Mr. Frelinghuysen. He is aristocratic, 
but he is evangelical. I will vote with Buck- 
ingham, and listen with Abijah Gilbert; and if, 
at any time, I shall not be good, they may take 
me and shake me, and set me down hard by 
Bogy or Browniow. 

There is a new rule adopted by the new Civil | 
Service Commission, which all applicants ought | 
to know before subjecting themselves to tle 

severe ordeal of a competitive examination. It 

is that no man or woman having a relative in 

a government oftice, here or elsewhere, can re- 

ceive an appointment as clerk or copyist. If 
this arbitrary rule should be applied to all the 

higher offices what dismay and disruption it 

would cause—how many a happy family circle 

would be broken up! 

Your other Washington correspondent, men- 

tioning the promotion of Miss Mary Nichols, of 
the Patent Office, to the position of Third Assist- 

ant Examiner, stated that three other ladies 

creditably passed the same examination, which 

was ‘‘strictly of a general scientific nature,” but 

that the commissioner had given notice that 

only one lady would, in any event, be appointed 

to try the novel experiment of so dizzy and dan- 

gerous an exaltation as a third assistant exam- 

inership under Leggett. The solemnity and 

momentousness of the event may well give us 

pause. But what of the three other aspirants ? 

At the festive board of the assistant examiners 

are there no more vacant chairs for ladies of 


THE COMM 


cards, and no disturbance comes of it—he is 


courage, loyalty and faith, by the sacrifice of 


| Mormonism, or omit it altogether. 


elapsed since she had appeared therein. An 
prevented from fulfilling her duties by indispo- 


term of her long career to have disappointed an 
audience because of her being imperfect in her 
words or music. 

Grisi’s ‘Donna Anna” in ‘‘Don Giovanni” is 
accounted as surpassingly great; her version 


a shade.” 
the part was acquired; but, however that may 


been heard. The intensity of passion which 
she threw into the opening scene, wherein the 
donna struggles with the libertine, was grandly 
impressive, and only equalled by the following 
situation wherein she discovered that the ‘‘Don” 
was her father’s murderer. She was wont to 
utter the exclamation, ‘‘Grand Dio!” with a 
screaming tone, yet perfectly in time, and round 
and full as possible, in a terribly thrilling man- 
ner that could not be adequately expressed in 
words. 

Grisi was a faithful devotee of Costa, the 
composer and director, and once introduced a 
song, written expressly for her by Costa, in Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘L’Assedio di Corenta,” which, unlike 
most interpolations, was exceedingly well adapt- 
ed to the situation, and met with an enthusias- 
tic reception. In ‘Ii Barbiere,” in which Grisi 
performed with Mario, her ‘‘Rosina” was pro- 
nounced by many unquestionably the best ever 
seen, but by others her conception was rated as 
savoring too much of a tinge of vulgarity en- 
tirely opposed to the drawing of Beaumarchais’s 
creation. It was a part taken up more out of 
| caprice than on account of any liking for it, and, 
finding it unsuited to her, it was speedily laid 
aside. 

Grisi, although impaired in voice, continued 
a reigning favorite until 1857, when she made 
‘ta retirement,” but unfortunately again emerged 
in 1861, and met with a cruelly unkind recep- 
tion, realizing the truth of the adage, ‘‘No 
longer pipe, no longer dance.” On the occa- 
sion of her final performances at the Crystal 
Palace, on retiring from the stage after a chill- 
ing greeting, as unkind as it was inconsiderate 
when it is remembered what the career of this 
remarkable woman had been, there was not a 
single person to receive or accompany her to 
the retiring-room. To agentleman eminent in 
musical and literary circles, personally unknown 
|to her, who ventured unobtrusively to precede 
| her and open the door of the retiring-room, she 
gave a glance, as recognition of the courtesy, 
that spoke volumes of the sweetness of even 
that small drop of consolation and of the poign- 
ancy of her mortification at her utter desertion 
by those who had in former seasons lavished 
upon her adulation oftentimes as exaggerated as 
it was fulsome. Grisi died in Berlin in 1871. 
The sketch given above dves not, of course, 
do justice to the worderful versatility and gran- 
deur of the talents of an artist who had, in the 
course of her early career, even eclipsed for a 
time the peerless Malibran. 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1873. 
M. Taine and the United States. 
The days of the chivalrous cooperation and 
ever-remembered visit of Lafayette are not yet 
quite a century behind us; the generous dona- 
tions of the French artists to suffering Chicago 
are not much more than a year old; the noble 
faces and the attitude of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion toward this country of many eminent 
Frenchmen are still freshin the memory of all; 
and we take up a book, published, ’tis true, in 
1866, wherein M. Taine, the most noted among 
the newer French critics, the patient student of 
Italian art, the would-be umpire of the litera- 
ture of England, develops an ignorance of the 
condition of America and an ulcerated state of 
mind with regard to her institutions which 
would not disgrace the Britishism of the most 
eminent cockney, or the aversion of the most 
truculent arbitrationist. Not that M. Taine has 
written an article on the United States, or has 
contemplated visiting so uninviting a country. 
Perhaps he would even teel shocked or startled 
at our taking seriously the side-flings which he 
has made at our supposititious general condition 
in reviewing a French history of Mormonism; 
but these strictures and inferences, made by a 
writer who is often just, are so unfair and ua- 
handsome as to merit comment and censure, 
especially when coming from a mind which 
should be so enlightened as that of M. Taine. 

Appreciation of an author's writings is gen- 
erally a good key to his heart; and the cordial 
reception which some of M. Taine’s works 
have met with in America may have erased 
from his mind the extraordinary views once 
held and expressed. Still, when we consider 
the beauty of the preceding essay contained in 
the same volume (on Racine), and the calm 
contemplativeness evinced in its successor (that 
on Marcus Aurelius), we teel disposed to call 
on M. Taine to wipe off the aspersion which 
his own pen has cast upon his own generosity 
and wisdom, and to either rewrite the essay on 
That the 
Saturday Review should suppose our entire 
nation to feed principally upon meat-pies (a 











good character and fair attainments of a general 
scientific nature’ Alas, no! The fact is, there | 
are too many of us. [ can think of no relief! 
tor coming generations, for future Leggetts and | 
Richardsons, except through the heroic remedy 
of quictly putting all female infants out of the 
way. Nothing could be so good tor us except 
a long and glorious succession of Herods. 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---V. 
GRISL. 


PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The memorable event of the season of 1833- 
34, in London, was the début of Giulia Grisi at 





political covenant: resting here —the sacred 
niules that draw it being stabled in the Capitol 
for half a year at a tOme—the woman who has 
laid unsanctified hands upon it is naturally re- 
garded with peculiar horror. I did not take 
exception to the Times’ article ot June 19th on 
this case. It was mild and courteous in tone, | 
and the view taken of the fourteenth amend. | 
ment plea seems to me the only sound one. 
certainly do not want to get into your political 
preserves by any quibble or dodge. T want my 
right there freely granted and guaranteed, and ! 
will be politely treated when T come, or L won't 
stay. “Tho promised land of justice and equality 
is not to be reached by a short cut. | tear we 
have a large part of the forty vears of struggle 
ind zigzagying betore us yet. Tam pretty sure 
that our Moses has not appeared. I think he | 
eat che Often the way seems dark, 
as well as long, when [ see so much fooling 
with the great question of woman's claims to 
equal educational advantages with men; to just 
remuneration for good work, especially in teach- 
ing; and fair credit for her share in the patriotic 
I do! 
not say that equal pay tor equal services will 
never be accorded to Women, even in the eivil- 
service, till she ballot to back her de- 
mand; but that is the private opinion of many 
high government officials. 1 do not say that 
woman's right to be represented, as well as 
taxed, will never be recognized as a logical 
practical result of the democratic principle. till 
the Democrats come into power. But it may 


be so. The gospel was first offered to the Jews, 


nu wonuian, 


and benevolent enterprises of the age. 


has the 


but first accepted by the Gentiles 

In vour article, tair as it was in spirit, vou 
faued to touch upon two points which struck 
me rather painfully. It seems that Judge Hunt, | 
after pronouncing a learned, and, I suppose, a 
sound, OPINION, Pere mptorily ordered the jurv 
to bring the detendant in guilty. Now, could 
not twelve honest, intelligent Jurymen be trusted 
to defend their birthright against one woman ? 
Why such zeal, such more than Roman stern- 
ness? Again, in the trial of the inspectors of 
elections, why were both judge and jurymen so 
merciful? No verdict of guilty was ordered, 
and ¢ 
punish Miss Anthony by a fine of $100 and 
costs merely muleted in the modest sum of 825 
eacl detenseless detendant sinning against light. 
Was it that they considered in their manly 
clemency the fact that women have superior 
facilities fur earning money; or, did they give 
heed to the old, old excuse: **The woman 
tempted me, and [ did register?” 

It surely is strange that such severe penal- 


| Donizetti, 


it was pronouncec by the London crities far too 


from Malibran her idea of ‘‘Desdemona,” and 
from Viardot Garcia the conception of ‘‘Fides” 


was lacking, great and wonderful was Grisi's 
mimetic ability, for in nothing which she at- 
tempted did she fail. 
he council of twelve who had seén fit to , !€arning all her parts by persistent drilling with 
the pianoforte. but she was most conscientious 


never forgotten by her. 


) that ever lived was so ready as was Grisi to go 
_upon the stage upon the instant and perform 
ties should be visited on a woman, for a first | @ny one of the characters in her extensive reper- 
and only indiscretion in the suffrage line, when | toire—no matter how many months or years had 


the King’s Theater. The role selected for her 
appearance was that of **Ninetta,” in ‘*La Gazza 
Ladra.” Although Known to scarcely a person 
in the house, her entreé was received witha 
burst of hearty applause. The comeliness of 
her vouthful Italian tace, her graceful figure, 
and the modest confidence manifested, seemed 
to act like a charm, and her singing speedily 
roused the most impassive to unwonted excite- 
Her success was achieved atter the first 
Her rich,. full tone, 


ment. 
bar of the “Di piacer.” 
her decision of manner, and undoubted pro- 
ticiency, disarmed all criticism, and made her at 
continued while 


onee the favorite, which she 


retaining her powers unimpaired. Her second 
appearance was made in the ‘*Anna Bolena” of 


more 








and her success was even 
complete and gratifving than her previous essay. 


Her singing was so exquisite throughout that 


good for the music, to which it gave a new 
eharm, so much did the workmanship excel the 
material. In her next effort, that of ‘*Desde- 
mona” in Rossini’s ‘*Ortello,” her performance 
failed to realize the high standard which Mali- 
bran had created; and, while not seeking to de- 
tract one jot from Grisi’s deserved prestige, it 
must be said of her that she was a remarkable 
imitator rather than a positive original genius. 
From Pasta she gained the knowledge which 
she utilized in *‘Norma™ and ‘Anna Bolena;” 


in “Il Propheté.” Still, if creative genius 


She was no musician, 


in mastering the minutest details of her parts, 
which, when once thoroughly learned, were 
Grisi’s study was rapid, 


her memory prodigious. No other prima donna 














that M. Taine half admires the vastness and 
persistency of the Mormon enterprise, while | t0 
we cannot agree with any of the conclusions | Complain that it is extravagantly costly, There 
which he draws outside of his subject. What, i$ 4 mistaken idea held by many people in this 
for instance, would haze been the state of mind 


dainty of which the English eat more than all 
other races put together), and to be fairly rep- 
resented by the lowest of our specimens who 
float abroad, is notsurprising. You can gener- 
ally judge of an Englishman's caliber by the 
tone of his opinions regarding America, which 
receives his own emigrants so humbly; but that 
M. Taine should so misknow and misjudge us 
is matter of greater wonder. He seems una- 
ware that the continent of North America con- 
tains such a district as New England, or such a 
state of feeling as exists among the more culti- 
vated classes of our West says :— 

Add to this (the easy fermentation of the 
brain under favorable circumstances] the con- 
dition of minds in America. The savans and 
men of letters do not give the law there, as 
they do here. [We may be allowed to doubt 
whether all Frenchmen will receive ‘the law,’ 
where it concerns America, quite implicitly, 
even from the pen of M. Taine.] They forma 
little society of amateurs and dilettanti, isolat- 
ed, occupied with talking ainong themselves and 
with Europe, but without authority over the 
public beliefs. The American is independent; 
a carpenter [there was one divine enough, once; 
but he has relapsed, to M. Taine’s artistic vis- 
ion, into a stained-glass window or the center 
of a triglyph); thinks himself as wise, as capa- 
ble of deciding, as a historian, a critic,-a phil- 
osopher, or a professed theologian.......There 
is in the race a fund of mystical madness. 
Merchants, planters, men of business, the most 
practical in the world, the best educated in the 
art of propagating the dollar, constitute the as- 
semblies called shoutings, where they preach, 
pray, weep, feel the touch of the spirit, confess 
their sins publicly, and with loud cries. 

What would M. Taine say if he were told 
that hundreds, nay, thousands, of our cultivat- 
ed people have never even attended a revival. 
Ignorant or fanatical as these meetings may be, 
they are certainly preverable to the religious 
revivals which characterized France at an age 
of civilization to which that of our country is 
as infancy to dotage. We refer to the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, to the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, the terrible dragonnades, 
etc. Dangerous, too, as our individual fanat- 
ics may sometimes prove, are they not less des- 
picable than the emaciated and cadaverous as- 
cetics who mark, in more ignorant countries, 


ONWEALT 


this continued until the last; so that, save when 


sition, she was never known during the whole 


never having been equalled by the ‘‘shadow of 
It is not known where her idea of 


have been, no greater ‘‘Donna Anna” has ever 


liant necklace ; but we think that, considering the 
tendencies of our own race to religious idiosyn- 
cracies, and those of the human race in general 
to repress such idiosyncracies, each man in his 


dition of America is much more millennial, in 
this nineteenth century, than any one could have 
dared to hope in the seventeenth. 
invite France to follow our example; and we 
would only add, in conclusion, that it were fool- 
ish to forget how little many foreigners, even 
‘‘of distinction,” know of our institutions and 
advantages until they comie to need a home 
unmolested by religious or political oppression; 
and foolish to waste too much wrath on the 
chance words of a critic to whom art and litera- 
ture owe a great deal, and who may now, for 
aught we can tell, be among our sincere and en- | 
thusiastic admirers( 
give M. Taine for the sake of France, just as 
we forgive England for the sake of her many 
friendly and admirable children. 


of Edinburgh and wife by Parliament upon their 


upon that of our own. 


and other frightful developments. 


testant countries, and at home makes a Nero o 
himself in general. 
seph Smith, or, certainly, Brother Brigham 
might have liked to do here, but they could not 


the country would not allow it. 
fault because M. Taine is indulgent to Smith 


ings. Would Joseph Smith, had he been “‘high 


himself ‘‘face-to-face with his Bible,” or wit! 


governed impulses ? 


cries of discordant sects?” 


summing up the book of Mormon, he says 


can newspaper.” 


of which, had M. Taine read? Are his specta- 


good as we might be glad to see them; yet can 
we feel otherwise than pained on reading the 
following comment upon Van Buren’s refusal 
to protect the Mormons, when persecuted (not 
on account of polygamy), lest he should lose 
the vote of Missouri: ‘It is with this impu- 
dence that people publish over there their wor- 
ship of self-interest and their contempt for jus- 
tice. The people is tyrant inthe United States. 
Right and law bow on occasion before ‘Monsieur 
Tout le monde’ [Mr. Everybody]. They have 
there the vice of democracy, and, if we looked 
upon it (democracy) from this side only, we 
should feel much inclination to bless the gen- 
darmes.” After such remarks as these, we can 
scarcely regard as a compliment the rather 
ambiguous observation that ‘tthe men of that 
country are born administrators, as we are born 
soldiers. The tone of our own country toward 
France during her late struggles and afflictions 
yas so different from that of France and Eng- 
land toward ourselves during our own war, that 
we need not be so cruel as even to conjecture 
that M. Taine may have altered his opinion with 
regard to both Frenchmen and Americans since 
he wrote the above. We cordially invite him 
to come to our country and be converted, if he 
can; but we fain would ask one more question. 
and beg him to tell us why ‘this chaos and this 
democratic coarseness [of Mormonism] would 
have caused the failure of the doctrine in 
France, when they have made it succeed in the 
United States. Fourier,” he goes on to say, 
‘who has given us a theology, counsels and 
promises of the same order, has fallen into ridi- 
cule. I believe that he would have succeeded 
if, interlarding his system with biblical quota- 
tions, he had transported it to the United States.” 
Thanks for the supposition! 

Perhaps, however, in making these quotations 
we do M. Taine injustice. Perhaps he follows 
the fashion of some other powers (for he is a 
power) who only sneered at us while we were 
busy fighting and enduring, and would now fain 
pat us on our victorious backs. Perhaps his 
eyes have been opened since 1866. Courage, 
however! For even if this is not the case we 
only share in. bearing his displeasure—the lot of 
the greater portion of humanity. Poor humani- 
ty! It actually produced a man named Joseph 
Smith, so suited to the wants of his race that he 
published a prospectus of reforms which, by 
the vagueness of its promises, by the singularity 
of its Chaldean quotations, by the snuffling of 
its patriotic and liberal tirades, was fitted to 
seduce the poor devils and the imbeciles who 
form the majority of the human race. While 
sighing for the sorrows of a humanity thus con- 
clusively chidden, however, we cannot help re- 
membering that Mormonism has been vastly re- 
cruited from the ignorant and oppressed classes 
in those countries which form the withered 
limbs rather than the fresh buds of this much- 
enduring tree—that, in short, if Mormonism has 
lived on the outskirts of America, it has been 
recruited from the heart of Europe. We can- 
not, therefore, without a protest, allow M. Taine 
to sum up his conclusion regarding the Protean 
re-births of that internal and all-powerful crea- 
ture, the imagination, by saying :— 

Here is a civilization of business men, very 
proud of its practical good sense, established up- 
on three centuries of tested science [the science 
of earning bread in the wilderness and beating 
off the savages for the first fifty years, at least] ; 
but its free Protestantism left an opening, and 
suddenly, through this gap, we kave seen the 
madman slip out! 

We can hardly suppose that M. Taine will 
ever succeed in finding a world without its 
mania, should he wander among the spheres till 
the planets burst asunder, scattering space witl 
new asteroids as at the breaking of some brit. 


neighbor, by force of fist or of derision, the con- 


We cordially 


9) 


oje 


At any rate, we for- 





The Cost of English Royalty, 
Apropos of the allowance voted to tue Duke 





the tendency to religious extremism which the 
human family constantly puts forth, in an al- 
most calculable percentage? This is a coun- 
try of large growths, and we do not wonder 





marriage, the Advertiser gives some interesting 
| figures showing that the entire cost of royalty 
in England constitutes a smaller Percentage of 
the total revenue than in the cheapest of the 
continental countries; so that if a monarchy is 


country, it says, that the British exchequer pays 
of Joseph Smith if he had been born in a yil- | the civil list of the Queen over to her Tepresen- 
lage of France? We would not cavil at tna | 

much-loved and much-enduring country, whence | tion. This is by no means the case. The civil 
we would gladly see the yoke of priestly educa- | list is rearranged on the accession of each sover- 
tion removed. We would merely remind M. ‘eign. That of King William IV. amounted to 


tative to do with as he pleases under her direc- 


be maintained the most economical cannot 
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Taine of the state of the nation whence he has 
sprung, since he has been so mercilessly severe 


“4 little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ 
and it is true that a boy brought up in one of 
our rustic villages often gains ‘only a little 
knowledge; but a great deal of ignorance is 
also a dangerous thing, as France has found to 
her cost in the examples of the petroleum-fever 
The French 
fanatic never finds himself face-to-face with his 
Bible. as Smith did; but when brought face to 
face with that, ina certain average inevitable 
maggot, religious insanity, he murders a Henri 
Quatre, dreams of St. Joseph and St. Gridiron 
(Lawrence), or, if he be of lofty rank and sta- 
tion, plots against the peace of neighbor Pro- 


Many of these things Jo- ing levees, drawing-rooms, etc. ; and the sum o 


The generally advanced state of civilization in 
We do not find 


but because he is too hard upon his surround- 
born” in France, for instance, have ever found 


anything but a string of beads and his own un- 
Would he, had he chanced 
to enter this world of humble rank, in the same 
country, have known even so much as how to 
read, to write tolerably, and to perform the four 
principal operations of arithmetic (the extent 
of Joseph’s worldly accomplishments) ? Would 
he have been able to read ‘‘the coarse chatter- 
ing of the newspapers,” or to understand ‘‘the 
Our newspapers, 
we grant, are no better than they should be; 
yet we can hardly thank M. Taine, when, in 


“You have recognized in this agglomeration 
biblical reminiscences, humanitarian aspira- 
tions, the materialism of the eighteenth century, 
traces of German pantheism, a groundwork of 
socialism, a tinge of the doctrine of spiritual- 
ism, the hopes of modern labor—in short, 
all the emphatic commonplaces, all the su- 
perficial information, all the absurd importa- 
tions, which drag in the columns of an Ameri- 
Our newspapers are not, as 
we have said, what we wish that they might be, 
but which of them, or, rather, which numbers 


cles at all colored with that soft tinge called 
indulgence, which might soften the glare of our 
new and still only half-modelled civilization? 
Neither are our presidents, nor our laws, as 


£510,000. 


discussion in Parliament. 


ried, to £60,000. 
economies reduced the civil list to £385,000 


payment of tradesmen’s bills; £44,240 for retir 
ing allowance and pensions to servants; £13, 
200 for royal bounty, alms and special services 


f| court, such as entertaining royal visitors, hold 
£60,000 is paid to Her Majesty’s privy purse 


very much limited, and if she has been able t« 


’ 
her better-paid predecessors exercised. 


,}| since the accession of Queen Victoria. 
have'above referred to that which took place a 


was little opposition to a liberal allowance 
there was unusual scrutiny of details. 


cause of offence. 


has occasioned a debate not altogether friendly. 


£385,000; to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
£50,000; to the Duke of Edinburgh, £25,000; 


toria of Germany, £8000; to the Princess Lud- 
wig of Hesse, Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess Louise, and the Duchess of 
Cambridge, £6000 each; to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and his two daughters, £20,000; making 
a total of £527,000. The Queen has in addition 
the revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster, which 
amounted, in 1871, above expenses, to £31,000; 
and the Prince of Wales receives about £65,000 
a year from the revenues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall—which do not constitute charges upon the 
revenues of the country. 





Interesting State Political Cam- 
paigns. 

Besides our own campaign in Massachusetts, 
which promises to be reasonably interesting, 
remarks the Worcester Palladium, there are 
two or three others that are likely to present 
some points quite different from the ordinary 
run of State canvasses. That is the case in 
Ohio. On the Republican side there is the har- 
mony which prefigures a campaign equally dull 
and successful; but, on the other side, a two- 
headed competition has sprung up which may 
have political consequences far outside the 
State. The Liberals and the Democrats, in- 
stead of being indistinguishable, as they pro- 
fessed to be in the last Presidential tampaign, 
or marching shoulder-to-shoulder in parailel 


columns, are making desperate exertions to 
swallow each other. Separate conventions 
have been called. The design of the Liberals 
is to compel the Democracy to take their can- 
didates, it not to accept their platform. The 
situation is farther complicated by an Allen 
county Democratic movement (in behalf of the 
reconstruction of the party) whose supporters 
called a convention. The significance of Mr. 
Groesbeck’s letter in connection with these facts 
will be seen at once. With three factions 
against them, whether united or not, the Re- 
publicans of Ohio would certainly seem to have 
a very easy campaign; but the Democratic 
effervescence going on there is alocal symptom 
of a general complaint, which will be regarded 
with no little interest by political observers. 

A contest of quite another kind appears to be 
opening in Virginia. There, the chief signs 
of division are on the Republican side. That 
the Republicans of Virginia are strong enough 
to quarrel would be news not without gratifica- 
tion if they were only strong enough to stand 
quarreling—which is more than doubtful. The 
action of the State convention, in nominating 
Hughes for Governor, is likely to be acquiesced 
in. We observe that there are some in- 
dications of dissatisfaction among the colored 
voters who have heretofore stood by the Re- 
publicans so manfully. A meeting was recently 
held in Richmond by this class, which expressed 
discontent with their “leaders” in the past; but 
as it disclosed no feeling against the Republican 
party it is probably to be regarded as a mere 
temporary and local demonstration. On the 
other hand, the Democrats, or the ‘‘Conserva- 
tives,” as they prefer to call themselves in 
Virginia, are far from being a unit. One of 
their leading organs points out two classes of 
“incipient traitors” in their ranks—those who 
are so very conservative that they refuse to vote 
for any man who supported Mr. Greeley, and 
those who still have faith in President Grant as 
a national man and a friend of the South. All 
these things impart a lively interest to the Vir- 
ginia campaign which has been wanting for 
years. 

Among the other States marked by unusual 
political demonstrations is California, where 
the United States Senatorship seems to be 
hanging. between Governor Booth and George 
O. Gorham, and where the Central Pacific 
Railroad is more prominent in the fight than 


eith Mr. Gorham is its candidate, and, be- 
sides the opposition evoked from the Republi- 
cans, it ‘yas that of the tax-payers, who have 


the place of the Democracy, al- 

ancisco there are thre¢ tickets, 
nocratic, and People’s or 
Tax-Payers’. So far nethe fight against mo- 
nopolies is concerned, the c eld of interest 
will be in the Northwest—in States like Iowa 
and Minnesota, which have been hitherto strong- 
ly Republican. 


largely tak 
though in San 
the Republican, 1 








MINOR MATTERS. 


CoLLEGIATE EptucaTION OF THE SEXES.— 
A correspondent of the 7ribune calls in ques- 
tion President Eliot’s assertion that ‘‘the system 
of educating boys with girls is on the wane in 
the West,” and presents in reply the following 
statements :— 

The Iowa State Agricultural College has in at- 
tendance an average of from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred students, nearly one-third 
of them being ladies. In all departments of the 
college the studies of the ladies and gentlemen 
are parallel. Although there is a special course 
for the ladies, it does not seem to be at all pop- 


In 1837 the civil list of the Queen 
formed the subject of long and somewhat bitter 
The annual grant of 
’| £75,000 for pension was cut off, and the person- 
al grant, which had been £110,000 for King 
William and Queen Adelaide, was reduced, in 
consideration that the new Queen was unmar- 
The several changes and 


Of this sum the lords of the treasury are, by the 
terms of the act, to devote £231,260 to paying 
the salaries of the royal household, whose duties 
and compensation are fixed by law, and to the 


£36,300 are reserved for the expenses of the 


Her actual command of the money is therefore 
»} amendment, will suffice for his proposed and 
save much of it in the thirty-six years of her 
reign it has been due to a greater economy than 


The civil-list charges have formed the ground 
for several debates in the House of Commons 
We 


the beginning of her reign, when, although there 


The 
subject came up again in 1840, when the ap- 
proaching marriage of the Queen was arranged. 
Lord Melbourne mismanaged the case as _ badly 
as possible, and the originally-proposed grant 
of £50,000 annually to meet the expenses of the 
Prince Consort’s household was cut down to 
£30,000, the ministry being defeated by a heavy 
majority. Only Prince Albert’s good nature 
prevented this reduction from being a serious 
The annuities to the elder 
children of the Queen were voted with little op- 
position—those to the Prince of Wales of £40,- 
000 and to the Princess of £10,00U, both in 1863, 
being passed with unanimity. Two years ago, 
when the Princess Louise was married to the 
Marquis of Lorne, the old opposition was re- 
newed; and now for the fourth time the subject 


The present charges on the consolidated fund 
on account of the civil list are: To the Queen, 


to Prince Arthur, £15,000; to the Princess Vic- 
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proposed amendments to the constitution chang 


President. 


prepared to defend his views on the subject a 
. | It is intended to give the sessions of the com 


acter, and several of the leading constitutiona 
lawyers and writers on this special subject wil 
be invited to address the committee. 


; | constituted, includes Senators Morton, Carpen 
ter of Wisconsin, Logan of Illinois, Alcorn o 
f}of Delaware, Hamilton of Maryland, 
. | Twitchell of Oregon. Mr. Morton thinks pos 
sibly a statute law, in lieu of a constitutiona 


proper innovation. 


: interesting. 
British troops occupied New York city and al 
’ . . 

the available strongholds in the harbor and or 


“Hussar” sailed from New York laden witl 
sides nearly four hundred thousand guineas 


the troops in Connecticut. 


bottom. 


dized iron. 


or discover that it is not there. 


good evidence that it has never been raised. 


their ultimate success. 


Art Epvucation in Massacuusetrs. — The 
report of the State Board of Examiners on the 


dustrial Drawing Classes of the State declares 
the present exhibition to be decidedly superior 
to that of last year in many important respects. 
This is owing in great part to the distribution 
among the schools during the year of casts, 
solid models and flat examples to draw from. 
In fact tie committee regard the supply of the 
necessary appliances for study as the key to the 
whole question of success or failure. Boston 
has hitherto led in excellence, not because of 
superior ability, or superior advantages in in- 
struction, but because her pupils have had all 
the appliances necessary to complete success. 
Lowell and Taunton receive especial praise for 
the amount and quality of work done in these 
schools, while the variety and extent of work 
exhibited by the Boston Free Evening Drawing 
Classes is spoken of as very great. There are 
now five such schools on the list, in Appleton 
street, Tennyson strect, Mason street, South 
Boston and Dorchester. Three of the ten 
schools taking part in the exhibition are newly 
established. There are also eleven cities and 
towns which were not represented in the ex- 
hibition. In five of these, Springfield, Salem, 
New Bedford, Somerville and Charlestown, 
schools have been maintained, although they 
have taken no part ir the exhibition. In Cam- 
bridge, Gloucester, Pittsfield, Fitchburg, Hol- 
yoke and North Adams no schools were held 
during the last winter. The mechanical draw- 
ings shown in the exhibition were, as a rule, 
excellent, and generally of better quality than 
the free-hand work. In concluding their re- 
port, the committee suggest that the exhibitions 
be declared annual, and their time fixed; that 
the classification of the work in the schools 
should be insisted on; and that in future exhibi- 
tions the day schools throughout the State, as 
‘well as the night schools, be represented. The 
tables attached to the report show the total 
number of drawings exhibited to have been 
1159, of which 680 were from Boston schools. 





Tur Revative Screntiric Positions oF 
Darwin anp AGassiz.—The Jndependent re- 
marks that some time since the Boston papers 
gave reports of lectures by Prof. Agassiz, in 
which he attacked Mr. Darwin’s doctrine ot 
natural selection; and in one stated that Mr. 
Darwin was actuated by a brilliant imagination 
and not by facts, and asserted that the poor, 
weak, spindling trees were found on mountain- 
tops, while the strong, large trees were found 
in the shelter of the valleys. <A writer, at the 
time, referring to this remark of Prof. Agassiz, 
suggested that the professor had mistaken 
strength. That the trees on the mountain-top, 
though smaller, had greater vitality ; and it was 
only cm account of this greater vitality, or 
strength, that they were enabled to endure so 
inhospitable a clime. This paragraph drew the 
attention of European scientific journals, and 
the result isa note of Prof. Agassiz, referred 
to in Nature (the English organ of the scientists), 
that the report of his lecture in regard to the 
survival of the fittest ‘‘was unauthorized.” 
Nature remarks on the difference between un- 
authorized and inaccurate; and thinks the pro- 
fessor might as well have used the last, if he 
meant it. The truth probably is that there is 
some little feeling mixed up with a love of exact 
science, both in the school which Mr. Darwin 
represents and in the one which Prof. Agassiz 
leads, which tempts them into remarks which, 


in cooler moments, they regret. Probably a 


York on October 1st, for the consideration of 


ing the way of electing our President and Vice 
Senator Morton has been diligently 
studying and comparing authorities, legal and 
historical, and will meet the committee fully 


set forth in his speech in the Senate last spring. 


mittee while in New York a semi-public char- 


All the 
-| members of the committee are expected to be 
present atthe meeting. The committee, as now 


Mississippi, Anthony of Rhode Island, Bayard 
and 


Tur Treasures or THE Sea.—The history 
of a party of divers who for the past twenty- 
three years have been searching fur sunken 
treasure in Hell Gate, near New York city, is 
They are prompted to the work 
by the fact that in the fall of 1780, when the 


Long Island Sound, the fifty-four-gun frigate 
military supplies of all kinds, and carrying be- 


This treasure was designed for the payment of 
In making her way 
through Hell Gate she struck upon Pot Rock 
and went to pieces, the treasure going to the 
The large amount of oxide of iron 
found at the point at which the searchers are 
now working leads them to believe that the 
treasure is somewhere within that space of 
thirty feet square firmly embedded in the oxi- 
They may strike it within a week, 
or possibly not within ten years, but they have 
asublime confidence that it is there, and, having 


amount of money, they say they will never 
give up the search until they find the treasure 
They have un- 
doubted proof, they say, that it was on board 
the frigate when she went down, and equally 


The practical result of twenty-three years of 
labor so far as the finding of gold is concerned 
is yet insignificant, but the searchers after the 
lost treasure express the utmost confidence in 


second exhibition of works frum the Free In- 


exceeded 23 in 1000. 
- | births was 39,791. 


The natural increase of the 
population is less than before the war, while the 
increase by immigration is much greater. The 
birth figures show a great increase in still-born 
and illegitimate children, the former being 1390, 
S| against 1019 in 1870, and the latter being 432 
against 235 in 1870—an increase of over 50 per 
-| cent. in one year. Marriages in 1871, 15,746, 
a little over one to 100 persons of all ages. 
|| Number ot persons married, 31,492, of whom 
|| 13,246 were bachelors, 14,046 maids, 2462 wid- 
and 1645 widows. Average ages—wid- 
owers, 28.6 years; bachelors, 26.3; widows, 24.- 
6; maids, 23.5. Estimating the number of mar- 
-|riageable persons in Massachusetts at about 
f} 450,000, the proportion of annual to possible 
marriages is about Lin 14. Of the 31,492 per- 
sons married, 17,544 were Americans who mar- 
- | ried Americans ; 9250 were foreigners, and mar- 


owers 


1| ried foreigners; and 4642 mingled nativities by 
marriage. Of 39,791 children born, 15,797 were 
of unmixed American parentage, 19,120 were of 
unmixed forcign parentage, and 4414 were of 
American and foreign intermixed parentage. 
There is a yearly increase in the proportion of 
More than half 
the illegitimate children are born of foreign 
parents. 


births of foreign parentage. 


Of the causes of death, consumption 
is the most destructive, causing 5070, or nearly 
l! a fifth of all the deaths during the year. Other 
1) diseases come in the following order: Pneumo- 
nia, 1858; cholera infantum, 1718; typhus, 1116; 
‘| scarlatina, 867; paralysis, 714; dropsy, 610. 
The deaths from old age were 1554; Bright's 
‘| disease, 199; small-pox, 295; diptheria, 274; 
croup, 473; whooping-cough, 243; cancer, 551. 
More than one-third of the whole number of 
deaths were of children under the age of 5 years, 
the number of this class being 9506. Of per- 
sons from 5 to 10, 937 died; from 40 to 45, 982; 
from 80 to 85, 944; above 90, 263. The deaths 
of persons under 30 years of age were 15,053; 
only 5909 being persons of unmixed American 
parentage. The mortality appears to be greater 
among the foreign born and those of foreign 
blood than among the New England stock. 
This is particularly true of deaths from small- 


spe ae y rene i € i ense . ane = f ~ 
spent nearly a generation and an immense pox. Of the 295 who died of this disease in 
1871, only 30 were born of American parents, 
the remaining 265 being of foreign or half for- 


eign parentage. 


Gey. BuTLeER AND THE SacLary INCREASE.— 





Gen. Butler has prepared for his constituents 
and the public generally an explanation of his 
advocacy of the late Congressional salary in- 
It has just been published in full, 
and the tollowing is an abstract of its leading 


crease, 


points :— 
It opens with a defense of the increase 
of the pay of the President, whose salary 
was raised from $25,000 to $50,000 by the 
vill. He shows that President Washington's 
salary was more than five times greater in its 
purchasing power than President Grant's, and 
that, taking into account the difference in 
wealth, population and prices, Grant’s salary 
would be $275,000 in round numbers, if in pro- 
portion to that of Washington. He next shows 
that the salaries of the Cabinet officers, Supreme 
judges and members of Congress would be treble 
their present amount, and that Congressmen 
should have higher rather than lower salaries 
than the judges—as their expenses are necessa- 
rily greater. He then proceeds to show that the 
salary bill does not so much increase as equal- 
ize the salaries of members of Congress. It 
abolishes mileage, and thus reduces the pay of 
some members quite fifty per cent., while it 
raises that of others tu a like amount. It. also 
abolishes all allowances in the shape of station- 
ery and newspapers, as well as franking, so 
that, instead ot it being true that every Con- 
vressman voted himself five thousand dollars 
additional pay, there has not been, in reality, 
more than one thousand dollars a year added, it 
so much. Considering that the services of an 
efficient agent of a manufacturing establishment 
ot any considerable capital cannot be had for 
less than seventy-five hundred dollars a year— 
while our railroads pay twenty-five thousand for 
their presidents—the General cannot see how 
this increase can be deemed too large by any 
right-minded man. ' 

At this point he makes a keen thrust at Min- 
ister Washburne, who has lately had published a 





The number of living 


COMMUN LUATIONS. 


The Pro and Con of Our Local Pol- 
itics. 
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THE BUTLER NIGHTMARE. 


Mr. Epitor:—The old gentlemen in slippers 
who have been troubled for many years by the 
undue excitements of the times, and who looked 
forward with so many fond hopes to a period of 
political quiet after the last presidential elec- 
tion, are, after all, to be doomed to disappoint- 
ment; and they will have it that evil is again 
impending over the country because Gen. But- 
ler proposes to be a candidate for the guberna- 
torial chair of Massachusetts. This seems to 
be a matter of very great concern to a large 
class of men all over the country, and has 
called out an amount and intensity of protest 
entirely disproportionate to the size of the State, 
or to the degree of intluence which the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts can exercise over the des- 
tinies of the country at large, or over the char- 
acter and fortunes of the State itself. The dis- 
cussion of the proposition, and the probabilities, 
has become interesting, and many facts are 
being developed whose existence was formerly 
not suspected. 

We tind, to our surprise, that the solid, con- 
servative, respectable men who have looked at 
our State from the high moral elevation of the 
Democratic party of Virginia, New York and 
Ohio, and seen her with the clear eyes of Sun- 
set Cox, Fernando Wood and Henry A. Wise, 
and who aave beheld her as the bane of Ameri- 
can politics, against whom all virtuous States 
and men should combine for the protection of 
honor and character, are now very much ex- 
cited lest, by the election of Butler, her ancient 
glory should be tarnished, and her old and 
famous prestige should be permanently impaired 
if not annihilated. It appears from the testi- 
mony of this class of people that Massachusetts 
has beena great State—first in a great many 
valuable reforms, first in the leadership of grand 
ideas, noble in her principal aims, and wise and 
judicious in the application of means to secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number. She 
has been eminently dseful, decidedly ornamen- 
tal, and so entirely free from fanaticism and all 
tendencies of a puritanic or illiberal nature that 
she has been regarded with a pride and affee- 
tion never shown or felt toward any other State 
of this great confederacy. 

Within our own borders, also, the grand dis- 

covery has been made that in those days of 

darkness when the ‘‘codlition” was rampant, 

and seemingly intent upon demoralization and 

devastation, there was still left enough of the 

old leaven of respectability and righteousness to 

keep the ship-of-state steadily on her general 

course, and make the reign of Boutwell, Wilson 

& Co. a thing to be pleasantly remembered. 

The August Atlantic comes to the front in 

the present crisis with an article which ex- 

presses most feelingly the sentiments and fears 

of the conservative mind, and pvints out with 

due precision the more recent discoveries of 
the political astrologers. It finds reasons for 
believing to some extent in Gen. Butler's star 
on account of his past progress. He began “as 
a lawyer of low reputation and worked his way 
up to the present position of a strenuous parti- 
san.” This, to the Atlantic mind, is a bad prog- 
nostic, as though it were customary for lawyers 
to begin with a high reputation and work in the 
other direction—going downward instead of 
But 


it must be a source of consolation to the triends 


upward in the scale of moral progress. 


of Butler that he did, even in the opinion of this 
eminent and careful writer, work up instead of 
down, and forward instead of backward; and, 
better still, that he placed the capital thus ac- 
quired at the disposal of the party which sus- 
tained the cause of the Union and the constitu- 
tion as against the insurgents and traitors who 
would have destroyed both Union and liberty 
in their madness and folly. After distinguisl- 
ing himself in the service of his country in the 
early part of the war, he made use of the repu- 





letter in which he stated that the people did not 
elect members of Congress to go to Washing- 
ton to support three or four mistresses, or to 
‘buck at the tiger.” After speaking sarcasti- 
cally of the minister, the General adds that he 
has not observed any objection on Washburn’s 
part to the appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, passed in 1871, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the minister to France in 
1870, although that appropriation was retroiic- 
tive. He adds that he thinks with this increase 
and ‘‘bucking at the tiger,” it is perhaps a little 
easier to support a family in Paris on $17,500 
gold, than to de the same in Washington on 
$7,500 currency. 

In other parts of his letter he shows that, al- 
most without exception, every public man who 
has returned his back-salary, or who has raised 
an outcry about it, has himself, in years past, 
voted for and accepted back pay. He 
pecially indicates Senator Wilson, the Wash- 
burne family, Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, | ! 
N. P. Banks, A. H. Rice, John F. Farnsworth, 
and Henry J. Raymond of the New York Times. 
He shows that Banks and Rice both voted in 
1866 tor an increase of pay at the rate of sixty- 
seven per cent., with mileage and other allow- 
iunces—made retroactive for the whole of that 
Congress—that is, they voted for back pay for 
sixteen months, so that for that time the salary 
of each member was doubled. He also shows 
that, at the same time, John B. Alley, Oakes 
Ames, Baldwin of Worcester, Dawes of the 
ninth district, Hooper of the fourth, and Gov. | 
Washburn, did not vote at all, but dodged the | 
question, and that if any one of these six rep- | * 
resentatives who thus sneaked had voted in the 
negative the bill would have been defeated. 
He says that from the beginning of the govern- 
ment to the present hour every State Legisla- | 
ture and every Congress which has increased | 
the salary of its members has made that increase | T 
refer to the beginning of their services; that 
every executive officer, every judge on the bench 
in Massachusetts, whea his salary was increased, 
has always taken back pay; that the soldiers 
petitioned Congress to give them increased pay 
and bounty, and that Congress gave it, although 
in so doing they voted them back pay; that the 
mecbanics in the government employ, before 
the eight-hour law was put in operation by the 
President's proclamation, petitioned Congress 
to have increased back pay; and, therefore, if 
the members of the present Congress are back- 
pay grabbers, thieves and robbers, so, also, 
have been all the illustrious statesmen of the 
past, from Washington to Grant, who accepted | ¢ 
increased pay, as well as the purest of the judi- | 4 
ciary, the most beloved of the executives, the I 
bravest of the soldiers and the working-men. , 

After an elaborate examination of the con- | ° 
tract theory, the general shows that it is utterly | a 
groundless; that the action of the late Congress 
was in strict accordance with the constitution 
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more recent report of a lecture by the profes- 
sor, in which he in effect charges that evolu- | 
tionists are men who try to get along without a | 
God, is also ‘‘unauthorized.”  Itisa well-known | 
fact that some of our most undoubtedly religious | 
men are evolutionists. It has even been claimed | 
that Mr. Darwin's views are not new, but were | 
held by some of the early fathers of the Catholic | 
church. Mr. Darwin is himself a member and | 
a regular attendant of the Engiish established 
church, and many of the clergy of this denomi- 
ration support his view. We can only say for 
the departments of science which our studies 
lead us to, and which give us a wide personal 
acquaintance with others of the same class, we 
know of no more sincerely professing Chris- 
tians, or whose interest in the progress of Chiris- 
tianity is more actively expressed, than most of 
them are. There are, of course, exceptions ; 
just as there are men ‘‘professjng” in churches, 
who perhaps believe little. All these charges 
should not only be unauthorized, but unused. 
They are unworthy of science. Science deals 
only with the definite. When it is dragged in 





ular among them, the majority preferring the 
regular college course. So far as scholarship | 
is concerned, the ladies do not fall one whit be- | 
low the gentlemen, as shown by their class | 
standing. The plan of coéducation, so far, in- | 
stead of being a failure, can be pronounced a 
devided success, and growing more in favor 
every year. But this college is not a solitary 
instance in Iowa. All the pfominent institu- 
tions of the State, including the State Univer- 
sity, are open alike to men and women; anda 
glance into their catalogues shows that a fair 
proportion of ladies graduate in their regular 
collegiate courses. Instead of being ‘‘on the 
wane,” coéducation in the West is yearly grow- 
ing more in favor. 





Tue Metsop or Execrinc THE PRESIDENT 
anp Vice PresipENt.—Senator Morton, chair- 
man of the committee on elections, has appointed 








a meeting of the committee, to be held in New 


| sphere. Agassiz. Darwin, and others of these 


to explain the infinite it is out of its proper 


great men, have enough to commend them to; 


our admiration without our enjoying their cast- | 
ing dirt at one another. 





Brrtus, Marrtaces anD DEATHS IN Massa- 
cHusetTs.—From the registration report for 
1871, which has just been completed by Dr. 
George Derby, the editor, it is ascertained that 
the population of the Strate in that year was 
1,498,856. Deaths during the year, 27,943, or 
19.20 in 1000. Adding 1390 still-born children 
the sum is increased to 29,333, and the deatk 
rate to 16.55 in 1000, which is larger than any 
year since the war. The death rate for Boston, 
Worcester, Holyoke, Lowell and Gloucester 





' back-pay bill were certain speciai correspon- | pn 


‘fifteen per cent., going back to March, 1870. 


judgment, for some of them voted and spoke for 


and with precedent; and that the requirement 
of the newspapers. that no man shall ever vote 
to raise his own pay, would simply have rendered | b 
an increase of pay impossible from the begin- 
ning of the government down to the present 
day. He then states of his personal knowledge 
that among the most zealous lobbyists for the | 0 


dents of leading newspapers who have since 
denounced it; although they themselves, as 
clerks of committees, received an increase of 
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In this last salary bill, the back-pay feature of 
which the newspapers so much denounce, the 
yay of these very newspaper correspondents, 
clerks of the house, was raised fifteen per cent., 
going back to March, 1870, and every newspa- 
per—and there was a large number who had 
clerks of committees—took back pay for two 
years, rolling it as a sweet morsel under their 
tongues, and then sat down and wrote virtuous 
articles denouncing the back-pay grab. 

Let me state, further, what is within my per- 
sonal knowledge, that these very clerks were 
upon thf floor of the house when the bill giving 
them back pay was under consideration, lobby- 
ing furiously, and exhibiting most nervous fears 
lest it should fail. And, although, by their cal- 
umnies and slanders, these newspapers have 
frightened a few men, who, I believe, mistake 
cowardice for conscience—against their better 
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the increase of saiarv—into sending back their 
increased salary into the treasury, yet if any 
newspaper man has sent any part of his back 
pay into the treasury, he has not made himself 
visible to the naked eye.” 





A ten-hour convention at Lowell, Wednesday, 
accomplished little. The attendance was not 
large. Resolutions were adopted denouncing 
the factory system of the State, and all supposed 
to be opposed to a general system of labor re- 
form formally repudiated. No nominations 
were made for State officers, but it vas appar- 
ent that General Butler was the choice of the 
body. A resolution condemning the salary 
grab was tabled. 
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Butler. 
see what is to prevent the election of Butler. 
With the rich owners of mills and railroads, 


former year. 


ever heard of. 
py on the average about five months in each 
year, for which it would seem that five thousand 
dollars should be abundant compensation, es- 
pecially when the enormous mileage is taken 


tation thus acquired to get a command where he 
succeeded in burlesquing every operation of 
war—if we are to believe this writer—though 
we have never read of his surrendering to the 


enemy, of his losing an army, or of a disaster 
like Fredricksburg, which did not disqualify the 
defeated commander from making a respectable 
candidate for Governor of a neighboring State. 
Had Gen. Butler lost an army, or depleted it to 
no purpose, as was done by Burnside, Hooker 


und McClellan, it would have been no burlesque, 
ind he would have escaped the censures of 


these valiant writers who know and can show 
how fields are to be won or lost with equal honor. 
But this sort of comment by such writers is 


ndulged in to show how disgraceful it would be 


for the martial State of Massachusetts to elect 
a man for Governor who has not met the enemy 
and conquered on the gory ficld—as though all 


he Governors of this State had been eclebrated 


and successful captains, young or old Napoleons 
and Wellingtons, or Captain Jacks, at least, 
with scalps enough to overshadow all the battle- 
| flags in the State House and render the revolu- 


ionary trophies held by the Commonwealth of 


no account in comparison. 


In connection with the discovery of the lucky 
tar of Gen. Butler the Atlantic has also discern- 
dthat the people of Massachusetts are no longer 


what, according to history and tradition, they 


hould be. Enormous manufacturing establish- 


ments have sprung up and swamped agriculture; 
ailroads have built up large towns and cities; 
the tariff has made people rich and wicked on 


ne side and poor and mean on the other; the 


ich own the poor; North Easton mills and 
people belonged to Oakes Ames; the State is 
simply the ‘‘house of a genuine: proletariat 
working for wages ;” 


and both people and their 
wners have a fancy for just such men as Gen. 
In this state of thinys it is difficult to 


nd the people who work for wages, acting in 
oncert to that end, the minority must be full 
$s small as itis intelligent and respectable; and 
ow a Governor is to be elected against the will 
f the masses and their owners, too, is too deep 
problem for us, we confess. 

The only hope of saving the State from ruiz 


seems to lic in the possibility of the conserva- 
tives buying up the General after he shall have 


cen elected. As he transferred his political 


capital to his original foes once, according to 
the Aflantic man, it may be that be can be bought 


ff from executing his dangerous intentions 
ow; and herein lics the true way out of our 
erplexities, possibly, it we are toget out at all— 
f which there seems to be much and grave 
oubt, though we hope for the best. 

Eminent GravitY. 


Boston, August 
THAT “SALARY GRA.” 


Mk. Epiror:—Nothing shows more clearly 


the shadow crecping over the moral sense of 
the American people than the attempt on the 
part of such papers 
apologize for the action of Congress increasing 


asthe Commonwealth to 


ie salary of its members, especially in reach- 
ig back over the wayments and receipts of a@ 
The truth is that, considering 
1 time and Circumstance of that performance, 


it was a miserable business—the whole of it— 
not merely the ‘‘back-pay” part of the transac- 
tion, but the law increasing the pay of Con- 
gress, which can neither be justitied by the con- 
dition of the country, the amount of service to 
be rendered, nor by the relation of these men 
to the people who placed them in the seats they 
hold. 


The election for a new Congress had just 


passed. There had not been the slightest inti- 
mation that the compensation was not sufficient 
when the election was pending. 
of that sort was breathed by any one, that I 


Not a whisper 


The sessions of Congress occu- 
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— the account, together with all the privileges {grow nowhere south of Labrador. The vege- 
ggaaeresg pMisctiagece, and profit | tation of the Arctic regions can be studied on 
er 0 _ vongress can always have our highest mountains nearly as well as in 
Over the people outside. It ought to be enough Greenland. 
to satisfy reasonable men, and even enable any 
poor man, if such a one should ever be chosen, | 
to live witnout the aid of public or private char- 
ity or traffic of uny kind. ‘This salary had been 
established at a time not far back, when the 
price of living was higher, and the value of 
the currency much less, than now. I think it 
required some audacity, and a very obtuse per- 
ception of moral ovcligation and good faith to 


SEARCHING FOR TROUT. 

Another expedition was made by three of us in 
search of trout. Although it was not brilliantly 
successful as far as fish were concerned, it still 
proved interesting and instructive. We had 
heard that Sawyer’s river, away in the deep 
woods, abounded in trout, and resolved to go 
there. So we got a team and drove thirteen 
miles from West Campton to Waterville, where 








the people, immediately after the election had|the road ends at Grecley’s Hotel. We asked 
taken place tour the outgoing Congress, with the | Mr. Greeley about Sawyer’s river. Ile said it 





members elected to the new one, to add fifty 
per Cent. to their alrealy very liveral salary by 
bribing those who had not been reélected with 
five thousand dollars upicce, to which in equity 
and common honesty they had no more title 
than a man who never saw the halls of Con- 
gress, or than they had to the last dollar in the 
public treasury. 

The Senate went through the farce of trying 
Caldweil of Kansas for bribery, while, accord- 
ing to the contession which some men make 
in justification of the retroaction of the sala- 
ry-bili—that it was necessary in order to secure 
the votes of the expiring members—there never 
was a case of more absolute bribery than that | 
proviso of the bill which made it apply to the 
42d Congress, whose work was done, and for 
which the members had been largely, if not 
wholly, paid. 


was four miles through the woods to Greeley’s 
pond, and three miles farther to the river. In 
we went on the strength of this information, 
lugging fish-poles, baskets, haversacks and 
blankets. The only path was a blazed trail, 
very blind and about a dozen years old, leading 
from Waterville to the Crawford House road. 
This path was much obstructed by fallen trees 
and overgrown by bushes, but we struggled 
through to the pond and found the four miles 
very long. The pond was worth seeing, how- 
ever—being deep, dark and picturesque, sur- 
rounded by dense woods and high mountains. 
Three miles farther to Sawyer’s river! This 
three miles we found to be an extra long seven. 
The path commanded glimpses of fine scenery, 
however, and we felt paid for our journey. We 
got to camp about seven o’clock; had only time 
to fish for two hours the next morning, and then 
had to hurry back. To tramp eleven miles 
through the woods, carrying baggage, was by 
no means easy. We proved, nevertheless, that 
the river contained trout and offered good fish- 
ing. But we would advise no one to goin there 
from Waterville unless prepared to take at least 
three days to the trip. A two days’ journey in 
is too exhausting and too unprofitable. A car- 
riage-road through this wilderness is much to 
says that all the culture of the ages has not suf: | be desired, and would open up a region richer 
iced to produce greater men than Plutarch’s jin fine scenery than any yet opened in the 


There are few things meaner or 
baser in legislative history. If the people sub- 
mit to this, or allow these men one hour of 
public lite when they have the power to reach 
them, a greater blow will have been struck at 
public morals and personal integrity than has 
ever been given since the republic was organ- 
ized. 

Some one, expressing doubt as to the superi- 
ority of modern over the ancient civilization, 














heroes, turee or four and twenty centuries ago. | mountains. One more word about Waterville: 
It may be so; but tor audacious cupidity and| When you go there don't trust to Mr. Greeley’s 
essential meanness commend me to the action | estimates of distances. They are short in 
theory and long in practice. 
THE TRAVEL. 

ern history that can fully compare with it, when] The White Mountain travel is rapidly setting 
everything is considercd? These had|in. Sanborn’s Hotel is full, and the landlord 
never intimated to their constituents that their says he has never had so many guests so early 
in the season. The other hotels and boarding- 
houses in the valley of the Pemigewasset also 
seem to be doing better than usual. The bulk 
of the travel, however, is the other side of the 
| mountains. On this side the Boston, Concord 
and Montreal railroad has a monopoly, and is 
in Consequence narrow and unaccommodating. 
On the east side of the region the railroads 
have more competition and more enterprise. 
They issue tickets at excursion rates and get 


of the American Congress on the **back-pay 
swindle.” Is there anything in ancient or mod- 
men 


pay was notample; that they needed, and pro- 
posed if elected to have, a larger salary; or 
that they intended, above all things, to go over 
the ground of past service and take additional 
pay for that. 
have 


fad they done so there might 
tor 
Who supposes that ce of 


been some shadow of excuse ‘hem. 
Now there is none. 
these could have been clected who had av+ wed 
a determination to take this additional m&aey 


from the treasury the first chance he had ?z 





[do not propose or desire tu say anythify: in passengers accordingly. 
; ANTICIPATORY. 
In my next I will tell more about life in 
We have at Sanborn’s a ‘‘news- 
Ye Mustard Poultice, which almost 
Further informa- 


derogation of Gen. Butler's past services, or 
impeach his general integrity or good feow- 
But I dd say 
that the men who were instrumental in pa®sing 


ship, now urged in his behalf. Campton. 
paper,” 
equals the Commonwealth. 
tion will be ‘‘continued in our next.” 
NeSian F. W. C. 


that salary act were guilty of bad taith togticir 
constituents as relating to the future, and @wn- 
right robbery as it related to the past. 
who voted tor that bill, or takes the monez for i ENO SRN OLAV IES TS S 
which it provides, has any claim for publicesiz- Among the Lumbermen. 
port, oraright to shield himself by an apy “_l SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Bancor, Me., Aug. 4, 1873. 

THE “OUTSIDE ROUTE.” 

The run to the Penobscot by the ell-appoint- 
ed and ably-commanded boats of che Sanford 
line is as delightfulas ever. One is taken down, 
at this season, almost to Thacher Islan], with 





to his past services, or his general good bead: 





vior betore the world. He has sapped the toun- 
dations of good faith and common honesty. No 
community can live for an hour on such foun- 
dations. | ‘Oh, the offence is rank! It smells 


Let those who have been guilty of | 


to heaven!” 


it repent at once, or take the step of their pro- | 1S twin lights, off Gloucester, ere the night 


totype in the New Testament—go out and hang | falls, anc 
tial supper on the European plan, in the forward 


upper saloon, The passage from Cape Ann, 
across to Monhegan Island, is accomplished 


l while on the way can take a substan- 


themselves. 
The members of Congress are sent to Wash- 


cessor. 
cordiality, and possibly there will be a demon-| veys were made with great labor and under 
stration by the ‘‘Tanners” and other organiza- 
tions. 
by the next Legislature virtually assured. 


larity were not now more demonstrable than 
ever. us, when the green apple slays its thousands. 


day—a condition of mutual respect and easy 
familiarity between high and low quite unknown 
in more pretentious communities where the 
crust of social life is extremely hard to pene- 
trate. Thus can be seen daily the Chief Justice 
of the State, the estimable and beloved Judge 
Appleton, in familiar chat with tradesmen and 
lawyers, with raftsmen and yeomen, all un- 
conscious of his high judicial position, and 
showing the genial and kindly qualities of a 
true gentleman of the old school. Here also 
upon the street will often be found the always- 
courteous, ever-cheerful Senator Hamlin, ex- 
Vice President, with a pleasant word for every 
one, and kindly solicitous for the welfare of all 
his constituents and their families. Without 
pretense or affectation, he is democratic in man- 
ners and intercourse, and a prime favorite with 
all the dwellers in the Penobscot valley. The 
story-telling stump-speaker and Congressman, 
John A. Peters, has become a judge, and, if 
common belief is to be respected, is to be as|city for their accommodation, has not been 
successful in this new role as he was in his] abandoned, and it is understood that there are 
popular efforts to carry a party or win applause. | favorable indications of success in at least two 
The sturdy Lewis Barker is another of these | instances. 

men, one of the best timbers from the old] The last number of the Woman’s Journal 
Democratic party—a capital speaker, and of a] has a complaint from a woman bather at the 
poetic nature—though greatly afflicted of late} Dover street bathing-house that one of the 
in the death of his favorite daughter, Evelyn, policemen on duty there obtrudes himself into 
who early gave promise of great literary merit, | the women’s apartments while; bathing, and 
and by the recent paralysis of his wife—yet] that when remonstrated with for his unseemly 
bears up manfully, and is sound to the core. presence he roundly abused the lady complain- 
The popular clerk of courts, Ezra C. Brett, too, | ing. The writer, if she will address Alderman 
comes down the hillside street with a pleasant | James Power, chairman of the Bathing Com- 


word for everybody, and as, in turn, everybody mittee, at City Hall, will have this offense 
loves him, he would be sure of perpetual reélec- promptly remedied. 

tion if it depended on Bangor alone to do it. 
Then there is Gen. Charles Hamlin, the bright 
and ready Register in Bankruptcy; the intelli- 
gent and learned Attorney-General, Gen. H. 
M. Plaisted; and other officials and private 
citizens, too numerous to mention, but all pos- 
sessed of the eminent social qualities which we 
have named, who do much to keep up the repu- 
tation of the town in this regard. 

POLITICAL GOSSIP. 

Politics begin to rage in Maine at this season. 
The election is about a month hence, and al- 
ready some of the minor caucuses are called. 
It seems to be generally conceded that Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., of Lewiston, will make a splendid Mayor Pierce lately wrote to some medical 
run for Governor, and that the canvass for] $¢atlemen that a ‘‘museum of anatomy” would 
that office will be comparatively dull. For the | have no license as a public exhibition from the 
minor offices there will be more competition | Present city government. There are two ways 
and controversy. Just now in town the great of looking at this decision: If as a reprobation 
of a most disgusting exhibition, it is creditable, 


of Treasurer Spinner. 


al Conference did not adopt a Temperance reso 
lution, is apparently not at all shocked by Credi 


General Butler’s candidacy. 
to illustrate the moralities on the sharp lookou 


for all the rents and patches of the politica 
wardrobe. 








It will be remembered that ex-Senator Pome- 
roy, of Kansas, stated that the $7000 placed in 
the hands of Senator York was simply intrusted 
to him for conveyance to one John Q. Page, 
who was about to start a national bank, and 
whom Pomeroy had kindly promised to aid. 
Page brought an action some time since in a 
Kansas court to recover the money, which was 
placed by York in the hands of the State Treas- 
urer. On Monday last Page abandoned the 
case, paying all the costs; which looks as 
though Page hadn't much faith in Pom’s word. 
But who owns the money? Pom., of course. 


question is who shall be clerk of courts, the 
present incumbent, Brett, or one Chadbourn, | #94 in the interest of the public morality; but 
clerk of the House of Representatives, who for if it is in answer to a claim that all medical 
eighteen years has been in office, and aspires | Knowledge must come through the medium only 
to a better one. The sentiment of this vicinity | of the Massachusetts Medical Society—and this 
is decidedly for the incumbent. Relative to the | is What we suspect is the animus of the interest 
next Presidential ticket we hear that prominent | Of the petitioning medical gentlemen—then the 
Maine politicians think that ‘Sherman and | Mayor has unwittingly lent himself to a dictat- 
Blaine” would sound well and give promise of | ing clique whose tyranny is galling to all free 


a grand success. Others, more devoted and inquirers. 
enthusiastic, say Blaine for the first place, with 
a western man for Vice President. 
in believing that ‘‘the favorite of Maine” is the | oldest and mest prominent physicians and sci- 
coming man for either the first or second place | entists of Boston. 
on the next Presidential ticket. 
to visit the Speaker at Augusta next week, say | French Institute, and from the Kings of Prussia 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, and it 1s generally | and Sweden and the Sultan of Turkey, medals 
held here that the visit is confirmatory of the 
belief that Grant wishes Blaine to be his suc- 


Charles T. Jackson, who has been taken to 
All concur | the Somerville Insane Asylum, is one of the 


He is a younger brother of 


Gen. Grant is] Mrs. R. W. Emerson. He received from the 


for discovering ether. He was also one of the 
earliest practical geologists and working chem- 
The President will be received with] ists in New England, and his geological sur- 
serious difficulties. He has never been en rap- 
Senator Hamlin considers his reélection | port with the bulk of the medical profession, as 
He | he has had too independent a mind to be bound 
as no formidable competitor, even if his popu- | by their formulas and dicta. 


The destructive season of unripe fruitis upou 
Medical science and ordinary observation put it 


: tas beyond doubt that a boy might better dine on 
‘ : sle 2 sity in man $y +! cn 
Bangor is a clean and comely city 7] fire-crackers than green apples, and that if he 


AS A LOITERING PLACE. 


\ ' rhwuva for ‘or *. é ; ! ) ; 

SE ee ee hile th jority of the passengers are abed respects. It has an abundance of trees and can manage to go in swimming soon after eating 
7a 5 soar anc lew { 3 ship ‘ whie 1e@ majori yO e assengers are ubed, 2 . 

travel, t6 guard and develop its highest and | been F 5 other foliage; the streets are well-cared for, | a peck or so, as he generally makes out to do, 


and when they awake in the morning they have 
action can reach, the people from fraud and turned Owl’s Head, and are running up Penob- 
. ° ( 

scot Bay to the brisk and money-making town 
‘ is t 


come the first and foremost in stealing from the | Of Rockland. 
| iind a port with innumerable lime-kilns near 


best intcrests, to protect, as tar as legislative 


violence. If they fail in this purpose, and be- 


Those who are early astir will 


public funds, who sali help and save us from | 
the shore, and more than a score of schooners | , 


utter demoralization and ruin? If the man who | 


engineered this base act is to be chosen by the jat anchor near-by awaiting their turn for a 

Republicans of this State to lead and rule, the j cargo of lime to be taken to the great buiiding 
2 Z phe Rees , : ake >» le i 

party will have reached the last degradation ot centers. Jost now, Boston takes the ke ad in 

of its | the demand for this special product of this par- 


They will also see numerous 


political corruption; and the «memory 


magnificent history, as well as the health of the 


ticular locality. : 
tourists for Mount Desert, strapped and bun- 
dled, ready to be taken by steamer in connection 
Soon they 


€ 


community, requires that it should be buried 


out of sight as specdily as possible. -N. H.W. 
with the more eastern destination. 


are off, having the preference over other pas- 
CORRESPONDENCE. sengers and all freight, amid the waving of 

; sete handkerchiefs and a few cheers from their late 
From New Hampshire. Then large 
COMMONWEALTH. 


MaRsuriectp, August 5. 








companions onthe larger steamer. 
SPECIAL To THE quotas fill up the waiting stages for various 
West Campton, N. H., August 3, 1873. 


LAFAYETTE. 


towns in the vicinity ; and the steamer is great- 
ly lightened by the relef of trunks and mer- 
the Rockland, the 


ON MOUNT 


since ’ letter ' rave been | : ; : 
Since my last letter was written 1 have bee \ cheidien: Re: naviGHl ek 


lumber operations will interest all visitors, and | boy mind. 
the hotels 


appeals to the esthetic in all beholders. 


Norembega Hall, holding two thousand people, | ets when they come home. 
rests inthe center of the Kenduskeag river— 
which runs into the Penobscot at this point, and 
on the two sides of which the city is equally | rent is plain.—Springfield Union. 
built—on the same sort of foundation. 
government building, for the post and other} 4) 4 yisit to Vice-President Wilson, who is now 
offices, on the contrary, though built in the | i, Lynn at the home of Hon. John B. Alley. Mr. 
Kenduskeag, has a substantial granite founda- 


and the houses are trim and comfortable, many | he has a dead-sure thing on cholera morbus. 


The boys may defiantly inquire what we are 
going to do about it. We suppose nothing. 
The green apple has a fatal fascination for the 
If Eve had been an urchin, Satan 
afford creditable would certainly have tried her with the unripe 
ais i oo cake el atieteine alike article, and it would have been about this time 
Phe towns about are pretty and thriving, and ay) (+ \ oa) parents may lay their prohibitions on 
nagnificent panorama of hills and mountains | their offspring, in this matter, with little more 
When | probable effect, however, than to provoke a 
ther objects of interest fail, one can study the | fracture of the fifth commandment. It is well, 

; ee % about this time of the year, to spank boys found 
irchitecture of its wharves, which are all off i) the neighborhood of orchards, on genera! 
‘ob-work timber foundation. Even the famed | preventive principles; also to feel in their pock- 
If you find apples 
it will indicate an intent to eat, and if you find 
one it will be because they have been eaten. 
In either case the duty of the conscientious pa- 


of the newer ones being exceeded nowhere for 
aste, adaptability and fine out-looks; the vast 


accommodation. 


= 


The Senator Morton has been in town this week 


Wilson’s improvement is marked though slow. 


tion carried by excavation to the very hard-pan | 7, can yet do no mental work, cannot even 
of the river’s bed. 


" , 2S a ore ‘4 '< s 
The churches are generally | write a letter, and can read only a little at a 


onan expedition to the Profile House. Three | ret port at which a landing is made after leav- eee = eee - the public build- | time, ‘The second volume of his history is all 
of us lett West Campton on foot, one Monday ing Boston, is quite an event. ings, though few, not discreditable. c. w. s. complete save a page or two, but these cannot 


morning, and trudged up the valley of the Pemi- ne 
There we 


THE BAY AND RIVER, 





ee Me | » , eXe- b ; & > “ fee 
gewasset to the Flume House. - Then we run in at Camden, with its subsidi- 


ary port of Rockport, where more passengers 


a 


plored the Flume and the Pool, and camped in | 
near-by. Early the next morning | and freight are discharged; then into Belfast, 
we marched.on tothe Basia and its neighboring | Searsport, Stockton, and thence into Penobscot 
eee ~ < he ] ‘ " : < ae, . 
cascades, the trout ponds, the Old Man of the | ive with tar-smelling Bucksport (with its 
-rofile . a ake, ane he | F . - . =m 
Mountain, Prefile Lake, Echo Lake, and the ) conspicuoas Fort Knox opposite), Winterport 
Profile House. Dining at the Profile House pre- | 
pared us to ascend Mount Latayette. 
did over the new bridle-path only just opened. | ery-than seaport), before reaching our final dés- 
This path ascends directly from the hotel, while | about 


the woods 


where resides the buyer of the Coliseum,” 


This we |.) . . : 
kite: we} Thomas Cushing), and Hampden (more coun- 


tination, Bangor, where we are due 


. Ine "1 "1 sae ‘ . 
the old one begins two miles down the valley. i twelve o'clock, and where we find the second 
The paths are very nearly equal in length, the |). bor mart of the world, Chicago alone ex- 
‘der being, perhaps, the easie + pedestrians. Ree ; A : 

ler being, perhaps, the easier for pedestrians. |. .oding it, and she fed by all the forests of all 
,iorses go up easily. These mountain-horses 


would almost go up the outside of Bunker Hili 


the Northwest, while Bangor has only her back 
Her 


port is crowded with vessels ready to take off 


country of Maine from which to draw. 
Monument. Aftera climb of over three and a 
haif miles, hard and tiresome, we reached the 


We were 5260 


the manufactured lumber, while the banks otf 


summit and encamped near-by, the river, near and remote, are lined with saw- 


feet above sea-level, and enjoying one of the 


Neither Wash- 


mmands so fine a view 


mills, and huge rafts of timber lie peacefully 
grandest views in New England. onthe stream waiting to be disintegrated and 
ington- nor Kiarsarge drawn into the insatiable maw of the mills all 


as Lafayette. Southward we could trace the 


vallev of the Pemigewasset through nearly its 


about. 
BUSINESS OBSERVATIONS. 


eutire length; in the west the Green Mountains 3angor is dull just now in its lumber trade. 
Prices rule low, the dealers have little confi- 


dence in the immediate future, and breaks and 


stood Sut clearly, illuminated by the sunset: 
northward the view extended far into Canada, 
and eastward it ranged over a perfect sea of 
Mount Washington seemed clos¢ 


extensions are expected by some of the more 


cautious. 


cost will be $12,000. 


thropist, is a guest of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
at Newport. 


his injuries, and, though a cripple, will possess 


' cral. 





now be written, as entire rest is enjoined. A 
letter-writer says: ‘‘A hundred houses have 
The | been opened to Mr. Wilson. Homes on the 
mountain and at the seaside; homes on the land 
and in the valleys; on the lordly Hudson and 
all along the New England coast. He has been 
loaded down with affectionate offers of tender 
care.” On Tuseday afternoon Mr. Wilson rode 
over with his host to Nahant to make a call on 
Senator Sumner, who arrived on Saturday last, 


BRI EF NOTES. 


Berkeley street is to be laid out at once. 





Miss Mary Carpenter, the English philan- 


It is now said that John P. Hale will survive 
reasonable health. and now is the guest of the poet Longfellow. 
The of the Public} The friends of Mr. Sumner would hardly know 
Library handbook for readers, a very conven-|him. He has much of his old natural vigor. 
ient reference book, is just-out. His step is elastic, and he walks as if locomo- 
The Republican State Committee will meet | tion was no longer a pain. He was in town 
in this city on Tuesday next to fix upon the Wednesday, and called informally on Mayor 
time and place for holding a State Convention. Pierce and other old personal friends. 


second annual edition 


There have been lively times the past ten 


There is a rumor that Hon. F. W. Bird will 
days ora fortnight in the State constabulary 


seek reaffiliation with the Republican party 
this fall, and will cooperate with Gen. Butler | headquarters of this city, owing to the discharge 
of eleven constables located in Boston and the 
Democrats who hold their party above all transfer of as many ee from the EeeEny t0 
things need not look to the Liberals to fill their | this city to take their places. Of course the 
bread-baskets any more.—Cincinnati Commer- | liquor trade and the politicians are on the gui 
Do not think they will—for, instead Of| pire to know what it all means. The most 
radon Sat Tetons rene; .veines.-+ Roaiae satisfactory conclusion is that the commissioners 
Oho! that’s your gratitude! lost confidence in the integrity of the men dis- 

: missed, and so shipped them. They never even 

hinted that bribes were offered them to ‘‘let up” 


in the gubernatorial canvass. 


‘For milk read élood” has heretofore been 





Many of the mills are idle, particu- 
miles above Bangor, | 


mountain tops. 
by, the hotel upon it being visible. ‘larly at Oldtown, ten 
We could also idenufy Niarsarge, Nearsarge. | where the Veazie heirs stand in their own light | 
Chocorua, Adams, Jetferson, Clay, Moosilauk, by charging such exorbitant rents that many of } 
and Owl's Head. the proprietors have abandoned the locality and | 
the most conspicuous of the mountains around gre now established on the river below the city. 


And 


ning We 


many other famous peaks. 


Still. Bangor has a bustling, thrifty look, even | 
The streets 


Memphremagog, was particularly clear. 
the sunset was glorious. In the m with its depressed lumber trade. 
enjoyed a superb sunrise. The sun rose direct- are well-tilled with shoppers, and the ‘‘squares” 


lv over the Washington range, and as it rose we 


show no falling off of country teams, safely 
while their proprietors have **gonc 


*sanchored,” 


ashore” to trade or talk with the ‘squires in the 


could ‘see the shadow ot our own Hiountai pro- 
jected like a dark cone against the westert 
horizon. Th surney back to West Campton | jaw offices. The extension of the railways has 


done much for the business and cuterprise of 
The European and North American 


we made in one day. 
| 
INTERESTING RESULTS. Bangor. 


AU lovers of tine mountain scenery will do | already links the city with St. John, N. B., and | 
well te climb Lafayette. Not only does it com-/ yitimately will with Halifax. The Maine Cen- \ 
mand one of the tinest of views, but it is in tral, by its contract with the Eastern of Massa- 
itself a truly representative mountain. It is chusetts, has had energy, intelligence and sys- 





From tem put into its management, and its three daily 


ove ot the most svmmetri of pe aks. 
all sides it seems regular and beautiful Then. through trains to Boston are all that travellers 
to any one with eves. t elimb « 


tfers mans at- ean ask for convenience, speed and comfort. 


’ 


tractions apart trom the mere scene 
1 rhigh Alpine sur 


A road is also under contract from Bucksport 
thie side of the river, and | 


On this, 





e vege- east 





as on all othe to Banger, on 





tation is interesting. You goup through dense will be of great service in the moving of freight 
forests at first, where many varieties of trees when the river is closed by ice. Per contra, 
flourish. Gradually tie forest becom the Oldtown Railroad, built by Veazie in the 
many species of trees disappear; soor lays of competition and quarrelling, has had 


few birches and evergreens are visible; then the its track removed, and the bed given over to 
MeTe tillage or house-building, the European and 


North American doing its business better and 


pirches vanish, the evergreens becotis 
thing but 


dwarts, and at last there isn 
and 


stunte 
t} 


bare rocks, with a 
These latter are highly interesting. 


mosses WeTS. more expeditiously than it was ever able to 
We as- 4 With these ad- 


cended during the latter part of July-and found vantages, its navigation, and its back country, 


few 


) even in its palmiest day. 


near the summit of the mountain quanutes ot! Ransor has no reason to look gloomily at the | 


early apring-tlowers in bloom. The Clintonia, } gure 
the two-leaved Sol mon’s-seal, the dwarf cornel. SOME LEADING CITIZENS. 
the linnea, the oxalis, and other blossoms which Bangor is peculiar in its social relations. 


near Boston beloug to May and June, were Shut in, in former years, in winter, by an ice- | 


thriving in perfection. And on the summit) closed river, and with no railways to let them 


New England, are exclusively Aipine. Some of pena from the rest of the world formed 
these flowers, save on these bleak summits, | ‘hose friendly relations which continue to this 


itself we found still other species which, in| out, its advanced citizens during the period of returned their back pay is one in five; but the 


| Woman Sutfrage in the V. B. of June 25th.”— 


| committee of both houses on the revision and 


jmerly United States minister to Vienna and 
| London, was reported Wednesday as deprived of 


thoug!t the drollest erratum ever printed; but : 
the following from the National Baptist is | on dealers, while the country officers were con- 


almost as good: **Please read athetstical instead | stantly reporting that fact. The virtue of Bos- 
of apostolic, near the close of an article on | ton was not believed of a higher grade than that 
of other parts of the State, and, worse, some of 
the dealers intimated that some of the officers 
knew when to shade their eyes, and freely did 
so upon sufficient provocation. The affair seems 
a confirmation of the charge that the prohibi- 
tory law has been partially enforced, but that 
now there was to be no difference anywhere. 
In this view, just now, the new policy seems a 
Over a thousand applicants, 


Newburyport Herald. 
There will submitted for approval to Con- 
gress at the next session the report of a joint 


codification of the laws aud statutes of thé 
United States from the beginning of the govern- 
ment. 

Happy conceit! that of numbering the United 
States Court-House, so that we shall all know 
that it stands No. 140 on Tremont street. The | tested by taking commissions as State constables 
fellow with the yellow paint-pot is looking for a/ after all this exposure! 
good place to clap the numbers on to the State 


political blunder. 





House. BUSINESS NOTES. 
Messrs. Dingley & Co. put the merits of their 
articles very happily. See business notices. 


John Lothrop Motley, the historian, and for- 


Messrs. L. D. Boise & Co. are making a very 
nice garment from their light-weight cloths, 
and at low prices. They offer strong induce- 
ments for a summer suit. 


the use of one side of his body by apoplexy. 
But he only had pneumonia, and was out driv- 
ing the sane day. He is in London. 
A memorial, asking for the appointment of, 
Judge Selden to the Chief Justiceship, is receiv- | 
ing signatures from the advocates of woman 
suffrage. The movement was set on foot Sy 
Miss Anthony's friends in consideration of the | 
fact that he defended her when she was on trial 
| for voting. 
The intimation of Washington correspond- 
ents is that the President has decided to appoint 
| Associate-Justice Swayne to the Chief-Justice- Cook’s stock ales are a standard article, and 
The matter was doubtless decided at an; are highly recommended by physicians and 
informal Cabinet meeting Wednesday, although | others. Their popularity has tempted imita- 
| the result may not be officially announced for a jtors, but the genuine depot is at 25 Central 
street. We refer with pleasure to their adver- 
tisements this week. 
The steamer ‘‘Stamford”™ will convey the lov- 
ers of good music to Long Island to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening, for a sacred concert, and 


Charles H. Bruce, 606 Washington street, 
has a supply of fly and mosquito nettings, with 
screens, &c., adapted and very tasteful for this 
season. All of Bruce's work is excellent. 

Only fifteen dollars pays for a quarter's in- 
struction in any department of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music—a rare opportunity 
for thorough musical culture at very low cost. 


ship. 
| week or two. 
| The ratio of Republican members who have 


| ratio among Democrats is only one in twelve. 
This is not much of a boast, but we venture to 





print it. The statements in local newspapers, 
in many districts, that the back pay of members’ 
has been returned do not agree with the books 


The Commonwealth, our [Christian Regis- 
ter's] extremely conscientious contemporary, 
which was grieved because the Unitarian Nation- 


Mobilier transactions, the back-pay swindle, or 


But terribly wrenched to find one ‘‘set apart’’ 


Ground was broken, Wednesday, in the north- 
ern central portion of Washington city for the 
building of the British legation, which is to 
cost $114,000. The purpose of the representa- 
tives of other foreign nations to induce their 
home governments to follow the example of 
Great Britain in erecting a fine building in that 


it is said, stand ready to have their firmness | 


invigorating occasions. 


t | have long appreciated them. 


of their merits. See card. 


t 


of our population whose needs never cease. 
They are now exhibiting an assortment of cor- 
sets that are worthy examination by ail who 
need these supports. 
We have had personal knowledge, trom use 
in our own family, of the merits of Hall’s treadle 
fur sewing-machines, and therefore with cor- 
diality direct attention to the advertisement of 
this useful and healthful appendage in another 
column. There can be no question that many 
of the chronic complaints which affect women 
come from the use of the sewing-machine. 
This appliance increases the power of a single 
pressure of the foot a hundred-fold, while the 
labor requisite is diminished more than half. 
Such economy of strength cannot fail to be 
beneficial to the operator. The treadle is a 
blessing, in any aspect. 
The Transcript puts this friendly notice very 
happily :— 
Directions for Securing a Healthy Vacation: 
Consult Osgood’s ‘‘New England Handbook,” 
to learn just where and how to go; if a lady, 
study Miss Phelps’s ‘‘What to Wear,” to be all 
right as to wardrobe; do not go ‘‘Hap-Hazard,” 
but take Kate Field’s word for it; and if you 
cannot make Jules Verne’s wonderful ‘*Tour of 
the World in Eighty Days,” try to join Mrs. 
Thaxter ‘‘Among the Isles of Shoals,” and, in 
any case, have in your company Howells’s de- 
lightful ‘“*Chance Acquaintance” and Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s charming “Other Girls,” and carry along 
Hoppin’s irresistibly amusing ‘‘ Hay Fever” 
sketches, to clear the brain of cobwebs and se- 
cure 
‘Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.” 





MUSIC NOTES. 
THE WAR OF THE CRITICS. 
A writer in the Globe, in reviewing an article 
written in a Spiritualist paper in reply to the 
exposé of Foster (which appeared in that jour- 
nal a short time since), expresses with singular 
aptness in the following extract our reasons 
for discontinuing any further remarks upon a 
subject that has been discussed in this column 





Messrs. Cushman & Brooks keep steadily at 
their store all through the summer, opening 
1} daily new varieties of goods for ladies’ use, 
recognizing the fact that there is a large section 





on Tuesday make arun to Provincetown and | productiveness has extended in reality into ex- 
back for an all day excursion—both rational and | ‘Teme old age, but that it began in extreme 


youth. We have examples in literature of me 


like Dryden, who bore his best fruit in his last 

The rite of hospitality has been extended in| years; but of him it must be said that in his first 
Boston recently quite warmly towards Hall's | Years he bore no fruit at all. Then again, lit- 
safes and locks, which have been new things 
here, while New York, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
Those Boston 
merchants who have used them speak cordially 


erature is full of the cases of men of precociou 





seemed to burn out in the process, and to con 


later life of impotence. But Bryant, who ex 


cites the admiration of this generation by the 
marvel of his genius, burning undimmed in old 
aze, excited the admiration of our grandfathers 
by the marvel of his genius already enkindled 
As fur back as 
1804, when he was but ten years old, he pub- 
lished translations from the Latin poets. In 
1307 he wrote an effective political satire called 
the Embargo, which ran through two editions 


and radiant in his early youth. 


ina few months. The perfect poem of Thana- 


only eighteen. A long literary life like this, 
that sheds a miraculous light at both extremes 
—that is as glorious for the long preservation 
of its powers as itis for the precocity with which 
they were first manifested—has an interest for 


Jetters. lt is a noble privilege to add that the 
literary activity of Mr. Bryant, thus astonishing 
for beginning so early and for cuntinuing so late, 
forms but one side of a life which has been stren- 
uous in professional labors, faithful and sweet ip 
the privacies of home and of friendship, alert in 
attention to all the duties of a citizen, and which 
has from the first lent itself only to that which 
is pure, dignified and humane in society.— 
Christian Union. 








SUMMERING-PLACE NOTES. 

Two thousand people arrived at Long Branch 
on Saturday. 

Such is the rush to the Cape since our Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard letter, that it took two engines to 
haul the evening train down on Saturday last. 

The beautiful residence of Dr. William F. 
Channing (formely of this city), between the 
beeches in Newport, R. I., was destroyed by 
fire on Wednesday. 

Rock Enon Springs, near Winchester, Va., 
has had a large delegation from Washington, 
including the Marquis de Chambrun and family. 
It is a mineral water and mountain resort com- 
bined. 

Lowell island, in Salem harbor, was sold by 
auction Monday, for 373,500, to A. W. Board- 
man of Boston, as trustee. The premises are 
said to have cost as they now stand $200,000, 
but have never paid the interest. It has a fine 
hotel, and will doubtless be improved for a 
popular seaside resort. 

One of these days, no doubt, the tide of for- 
eign travel will be turned to these shores to 





for the two past weeks :— 
We have no desire to enter into the subject | 
at length. The only reason we allude to it at 

all is to deprecate the coarseness, the ill-tem- | 
per, and the brutal distortion of facts, that dis- | 
tinguish it throughout. Calling names is the 
worst method of argument in the world. It 
proves nothing except the blackguardism of 
those who indulge in it, and is only resorted to 
where logic cannot Le brought to bear. 





ART NOTES. 
“The Nine Muses,” a collection of portraits 
of nine most beautiful women of New York and 
Boston, painted in 1869, by Joseph Fagnani, 
has, since his death, been placed in the Somer- 
ville gallery, New York, where they will remain 
A subscrip- 





on exhibition for several weeks. 
tion has been started to purchase them for some 
public institution, which already reaches $8000. 
Suppose the husbands and sweethearts of the 
preferred ladies make up the deficiency? The 
notoriety is worth something, and they should 
pay. 2 

Mr. John J. Enneking, of this city, sails 
on Tuesday next for a four years’ residence 
in Europe, taking his family with him, and 
first settling in Munich. He will devote him- 
self assiduously to the study of the works of 
the masters, and brilliant results may confi- 
dently be expected. Mr. E. is already one of 
our most successful painters, his versatility be- 
ing remarkable, and his industry alone its 
counterpart. 
his return to take his place with the first artists 
America has produced. 

Mr. T. D. Perry, a young American artist, 
lately returned from Rome, brings with him a 
finely-executed bust of Dr. Winslow Lewis, of 
this city, destined for the Masonic apartments, 
which is on exhibition at Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes’s. Fortunate in the purity of his mar- 
ble, the artist has won a surprising success in 
delineating the well-known features of his sub- 
ject. Mr, H. D. Parker of the Parker-House, 
we learn, will at once sit to Mr. Perry for a bust, 
upon the commission of his partner, Mr. John 
F. Mills. Mr. Perry has been quite happy also 
in a reclining figure of a child, examining his 
presents, which he designates ‘‘Christmas 
Morning,” and which has been ordered in mar- 
ble by a wealthy American lately in Europe. 
James Jackson Jarves, under the title of 
“John Ruskin, the art-scold,” thus opens upon 
the great English critic :— 

If there be any one writer to whom the Anglo- 
Saxon mind is especially indebted for directing 
its attention to art it is Mr. Ruskin. Many 
others had preceded him as critics and teachers ; 
but in the tame old way, which edified few. 
Pictures, also, had greatly multiplied in England, 
without developing any special comprehension 
of their,esthetic merits in their collectors, whose 
regard for names was as fluctuating as any 
other caprice of fashion. At this juncture there 
suddenly appeared on the literary horizon a 
youthful critic of remarkable flow of language, 
a startling novelty of ideas and redundant pow- 
ers of illustration, who at one assault firmly 
established himself in the field of art as a radi- 
cal iconoclast. Old reputations were shivered 
at a blow, new ones made in a breath, time- 
honored systems and rules overturned at the 
first bout—in fine, art, as commonly accepted 
in England, was sent flying in craven panic be- 
fore this Don Quixote of the pen. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Williams's Bureau has engaged Gerald Mas- 
sey to come to America and lecturegnext sea- 
son. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott, the popular author, 
has been called home from rest at the seashore 
by the severe illness of her mother, whose re- 
covery is doubtful. 

Walt Whitman is quite ill, and is stopping | 
temporarily at Camden, N. J., on his way, when 
strong enough, to the Long Island or Jersey | 
seashore. His trouble is paralysis, or softening | 
of the brain. 

The quid nuncs make it out that Thomas 
Powers James, alias ‘‘A. Lill,” the medium, at | 
Brattleboro’, for the completion of Dickens's | 
**Edwin Drood,” is a runaway printer trom 
Nashua, N. H., where he left a wife behind and 
took up with a younger woman with whom he 
He has travelled considerably as 








has resided. | 
a jour. printer, and the name of Hill is that of | 
the girl with whom he has been living. On the | 
whole, it is not believed he will add much to the 
repute of Dickens by his posthumous comple- 
tion of the great novelist’s work. 








Singular to relate, there is not now living a | 
single descendant in the male line of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, 


Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Scott, By- | 
lron, Moore, Philip Sydney, or Sir Walter! 
aie not one of Drake, Cromwell, Hamp- 
den, Monk, Marlborough, Peterborough, or 


| } 
Nelson: not one of Stratford, Ormond, or Clar- | 


|endon; not one of Addison, Swift, or Johnson; | 
‘not one of Walpole, Bolingbroke, Chatham, 
| Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan, or Canning; not one 
| of Bacon, Locke, Newton, or Davy; not one of 
| Hume, Gibbon, or Macaulat; not one of Ho- 
garth, or Sir Joshua Reynolds; not one of Da- 

| vid Garrick, John Kemble, or Edmund Kean. | 
| So much for English public men. We do much | 
| better than that in this country. 


Mr. Bryant is now seventy-nine years old, | 


marvel to the ailing visitors. 
to these resorts of the suffering and afflicted is 


water or not. 
visit these watering-places who are not com- 
pelled to do so under the direction of their phy- 


expectedly at Ems. 
smile 
charmed every one with her amiability. 
very few knew the real ground of her journey, 


peror’s wish that she had come hither. 
was losing her prestige, and other powers were 


enjoy the glories of the unsurpassed natural 
scenery. A new attraction has been discovered 
by Prof. Hayden, of the national geological ex- 
pedition, who writes from a camp on the west 
side ofthe Rocky Mountains that he has reached 
the top of Mount Lincoln, 14,300 feet high. 
From this point at least fifteen mountains were 
seen which are 14,000 feet above the sea level, 
and two hundred and fifty having an altitude of 
13,000 feet above tide water, while from the 
summit of Mount Lincoln a distant peak was 
revealed which bears the name of the Holy 
Cross, and is computed to be 17,000 feet high. 
On its eastern face are two deep fissures, cross- 
ing each other at right angles, making a perfect 
cross, and which at all seasons of the year are 
filled with snow. The mountain is believed to 
be the highest in North America. 

It is written by an American of Baden-Baden 
that whilst it had the attraction of its gambling- 
saloon (now abolished) people went there who 
were notsick. It was a place for frolic and fun, 
but it has now, like all other of the German 
springs, become almost exclusively the resort 
of those who are suffering from some of the ail- 
ments that flesh is heir to. None but the lame 
and the halt are the spectators at the balls, and 
those whose ailments do not interfere with their 
locomotion help to make up the quadrilles. 
But one-half the visitors have their jaws tied up, 


a goodly portion are wheeled about in chairs, 
and some hobble along with crutches and canes. 
We may confidently anticipate | This is the case at most.of the summer resorts 
of Germany, and those who profess to have 
come for the fun of the thing are laughed at. 
The first question of a new acquaintance is, 
“What is the matter with you?” and the pres- 
ence of Americans who profess to be sound is a 


However, a visit 


apt to cause a feeling of thankfulness among 
those who are enjoying good health, and have 
the full use of their limbs and faculties. No 
one is allowed to drink the ‘‘iodine water” or to 
take aw bath without a prescription from the 
physician, whilst all the visitors have to pay a 
tax to sustain the springs, whether they use the 


This of itself will show how few 


sician. 


Louise Muhlbach gossips pleasantly in a late 


letter about Ems, and tells how the dawn of 
celebrity first came to this fashionable German 
watering-place. The Empress Eugenie left Paris 
quite suddenly one day and appeared quite un- 


She brought her sweetest 
toilette, and 
Only 


and her most ravishing 


butit finally became known that it was at the Em- 


France 


making treaties among themselves and excluding 


her. It was arranged that at this time the Prus- 


sian, Austrian and Russian rulers should meet 
in Ems, with their wives, and France was to be 


excluded from this retinion. And so the little 
comedy ot a jealous Empress was enacted in St. 
Cloud, and the Empress of the Frenca came to 
Ems in order to enact the loving and jealous 
wife seeking quietness’ and rest. But if the 
whole world believed this ruse, there was one 
woman who divined the real reason, and who, 
wrapped in her high and exclusive dignity, 
would not be duped. This woman was the 
Empress of Russia. Apartments were already 
prepared fur her, when all at once the Emperor, 
who had already arrived, received a telegram 
from the Empress saying that she had suddenly 
been taken very ill. The Emperor left Ems 
immediately, and thus Eugenie’s plot to entrance 
the Russian Emperor was nipped in the bud. 
It was then that the Empress of Russia invent- 
ed a new word and gave the world a new verb 
to conjugate. It was said by the initiated that 
the Empress, in her delirious ravings, said: 
“Mot jentrat pasa Ems. Je ne m'encanail- 
lerai pas.” The journals took hold of this new 
verb with avidity; the comic papers conjugated 
and illustrated it for months, and thus gave 
political celebrity to this now famous watering- 
place. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

It is rumored that a new theater, costing up- 
ward of $100,000, is to be built this fall in Bos- 
ton, for Mr. Wyzeman Marshall. The site has 
not yet becn announced. 

The third and fourth harbor excursions for 


| poor children took place Monday and Tuesday. 


Some 1100 boys and girls were treated to a 
steamer ride and a few hours of sport at Lovell’s 
grove. 

Dr. R. H. Derby and Col. Albert Stickney, 
both of New York, set out from Boston Friday 


} in two wherries to row to Mount Desert, a dis- 


tance of 600 miles. If successful, it will make 


|the third season they have accomplished the 


feat. 

A party of prominent railroad men left Bos- 
ton, Tuesday morning, on a tour of inspection 
over the Eastern, Maine Central, and European 
and North American railroads. The signing ot 
contracts consolidating the three roads is said 
to be the principal object of the excursion. 
After leaving Halifax the party will go to Prince 
Edward's Island and Shediac. 

Boston is again disturbed about its water sup- 

The old conduit from Framingham is not 


is i > Ply- 
ond td pra potion — on eee eee deemed safe under the pressure now demanded, 
| prolific in compositions of the highest order than | and a new additional conduit is to be construct- 
| the eighth decade of time through which he is ed; and to make use of the water from Sudbury 


| now passing. But the most extraordinary fact 
about this extraordinary life is not only that its 


| river several storage reservoirs are ta be built 
along the Sudbury river. The cost of these 


| genius, who exhibited an astonishing intellectual 
splendor at an early age, but whose powers 


| duct their possessors to speedy death or to a 


topsis, which may itself defy the power which 
it celebrates, was written when its author was 


us scarcely to be surpassed in the history of 


extra charge, at the NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA - 


1873 oe | 





__ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
POSTPONED! 


The Fourth Select Sunday 
EVENING EXCURSION 


—AND— 


SACRED CONCERT 


On the green at LONG ISLAND, 
ON SUNDAY, JULY 27th and AUG. 3d, by 
EDMANDS’ BAND! (25 Pieces,) 
has been postponed on account of the weather, to 
SUNDAY EVENING, AUG. 10, 
The safe and commodious STEAMER STAMFORD, 
Will leave Lewis Wharf, Atlantic Ave., at 
7 P.M. punctually. 


gigantic works is estimated at $4,788,000. The 
new conduit alone will cost nearly four million - 
n} dollars. Is is to be larger than the present one 
and entirely independent of it. Work is to be 
begun at once. 

Warden Chamberlin, of the State prison at 
s| Charlestown, came near loosing his life Tues- 
day morning in an attack made upon him by 
Daniel Whelton, a convict. The warden was 
- | about to lock Whelton up for leaving the work- 
shop without permission, when the latter seized 
-| a large coal shovel and threw it, blade first, at 
the warden’s head, inflicting a severe wound in 
his face. The right cheek was cut to the bone 
and the eyelid cut through. ‘The warden drew 
his pistol and shot the fellow in the side, break- 
ing one rib. Whelton sprang for a second 
shovel, when Gen. Chamberlin fired again, but 
without effect. The convicts in the shop se- 
cured the would-be murderer before he could 
make a second attack. The warden’s injuries 
are by no means dangerous, though he will 


probably carry an ugly scar. ROUND TRIP AND CONCERT........ pabls $1.00. 
MASSACHUSETTS. - 


Tickets for July 27th and Aug. 3d good for this 


The steamer ‘*Monohansett,” plying betwe 

% , a a ans ’ ying between/,.. cit elivikeaiy 
Wood’s Hole and Vineyard Grove, went IN a rei 
aground Saturday morning in the fog, southeast} ts Sia 
of Nobosque light-house, near Wood's Hole. EXCURSION 


“saving ee ee eee 0 ee i bee By Special Request. 
THE EXCURSION OF THE SEASON 


Limited Positively to 600. 
PROVINCETOWN, 


MAINE. 
The item that Benj. E. Bates’s provisionary 
gift of one hundred thousand dollars to Bates 
College has been secured by a similar sum being 
raised, is ar. incorrect statement. Only a small 


FOR 


part of the one hundred thousand dollars re- TUESDAY NEXT, Aug. 12, 1873. 

quired by Mr. Bates’s provision to be raised 

has as yet been secured. Ato A.M... from Lewis wharf, 
STEAMER STAMFORD, 





With the German Band on Board. 
Tickets positively limited to 600, 
and gentleman $3. 

For sale now at T..J. Dunbar & Co.’s, 70 Broad St, 
and 618 Washington street. at Lewis wharf. and at H. 
C. Kendrick’s, Traveller office. augd 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The PURE HaAIk MATTRESSES made by STEVENS. 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 3 


Single $2. lady 





BEFORE YOU START on a journey secure a general 
accident policy in the TRAVELERS INSUKANCE CoM- 
PANY of Hartford. PLUMMER, Agent, 3 Washington 
street. 


ISAAC COOK & COw’S 


STOCK ALE. 


The EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY are closing out 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES their entire stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods and 
Umbrellas. Corner Washiugton and Essex Streets. 
july26 6t 


By reason of our patrons calling upon us so fre 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our store, we have deter- 
mined for the future to bottle it ourselves, and re 
spectfully solicit the patronage of desiring 
COOK’S ALE. For its puriiy and quality, the follow 
ing litter from Dr. Ss. DANA HAYEs, State Assaver 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 


Dip You Ever Hear or Ir?—JaMES DINGLEY 
& Co.’s Concentrated Extract of Rye is the best and 
safest stimulant you can use in the family. Aged 
people tind it gives nature a jog that helps them along 
first rate. Try it. Sold almost everywhere by gro- 
cers and druggists. | JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 and 1585 Washington street. 


those 


Nou, 20 STATE STREET, Boston, 
Messrs. Isaac Cook & Co. 

Gentlemen :—L have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY.—A word of advice is never 
out of place, especially to dyspeptics, who are prone 
to let the distemper which affects them get the upper 
hand almost before they know of its presence. To 
those who have suffered from this distressing compan- 
ion We can heartily recommend White’s Specialty as 
1 
t 


working of McCormick's purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and whichis not 
visible, tre removed by this process. If the wort is 
OSsessing those virtues which will restore health to 
he most disheartened victim. From personal knowl!- 
edge of its virtues we speak and assure our reader- 
that there is balm in Gilead, and a physician in 
White's Specialty.— Boston News. tf july26 


passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
uable constituents are held up in clear selution, and 
ire not removed by the filter, while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by boiling, are completely sep 
arated and removed. | 

Respectfully. 5. DANA HAYES, 
State Assaver and Chenust for Massachusetts 
28th April, Is71. 


THE ABSOLUTE PURITY of our Rhine, Moselle and 
Champagne Wines, as well as their GENUINE CHAR- 
ACTER, Will be established conclusively for any cus- 
tomer or visitor. Evidence in writing, the judgment 
of experts, and any practical test, will be offered. 
The severest scrutiny and the closest comparison 
is invited! 

We know that we have the largest and most varied 
stock of Wines in the city. Our cellars are now filled 
and will repay a visit. We shall be pleased to show 
customers through them. 

The list is too extensive for the limits of an ordi- 
nary notice. 





All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhads., Bols., Half Bbls. and Kegs, (specially put up 
for the Trade and Family use.) will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

Be The attention of EXPRESSMEN and GRO 
CERS is particularly invited to this advertisement 


ISAAC COOK & CO., 


CENTRAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 
wuugt uf 


oF, 


For the best, soundest and most delicious light mae 


Wines of all grades, visit our Weinstube. M. ENGLE- 
HARDT & Co., Sl Washington street, Room 13, 
up stairs, 





SAFES. 


HALL’S 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST... 
BosTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 


dress protection of depositors. 3m my3 ee Ae eS ee 
a ee eae : DOLLARS, 

YOUNG LADIES 
INTENDING TO PASS THE HARVARD EXAMI- 
NATIONS FOR WOMEN next year, or who think of 
entering Boston University or other Colleges, are in- 
vited to consider the advantages of 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 

which has sent young men to Harvard annually for 
forty-five years, and has recently prepared several 


Has a reputation worth ten times that 
amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 
don’t amount to one quarter of one per 
cent. 

Look out for Counterfeits. 





young ladies for College. july26 See that HALL’S NAME is on every 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It having | Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston Proof. 
aug at 


have been selling our Ales under the name of, and 
represented as, **Cook’s Celebrated Ale,” we hereby 
caution the public that no package, in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled **MeCormick’s Patent, Nov. 16, 
1869; Reissued January 25, 1870.” 
The only persons in Boston possessing the right to 
bottle our Ales are Col. P. T. HANLEY, No. 1465 
Washington street, and the undersigned. 
ISAAC COOK & CO.. hearty, Wholesome laughs. 3. 
Depot, No. 25 Central street _-_— 

x OSGOOD's NEW ENGLAND HAND-BOOK. 
Full of all kinds of desirable infor nation about the 
mountain, country, and seaside resorts of New 
England—how to reach and enjoy them. Indis- 
pensable to tourists, valuable to stay at-homes. $2. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOOKS. 


HOPPIN’S HAY FEVER. 
ous pictures, deseribing the miseries of Mr. A. 
Wiper Weeps, a victim of Hay Fever, and his ludi- 
Full of 


A series of 24 humor- 


crous, desperate efforts to get rid of them. 


nug?-tf 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS pays for a quarter's instrue- 
tionin any department, under the most erainent mas- 
ters, and for collateral advantiges, equivalent to 
SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in addition, without 


JULES VERNE’'S TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 
EIGHTY DAYS. One of the most absorbing 
» stories—full of adventure, hair-breadth escapes, 
feats of scientific skill and fast travelling—and the 
tender sentiment is not wholly omitted. ‘* This 
book reads itself.”— 1.50. 

HOWELLS’S A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
A charming story of summer travel, sight seeing, 
echaracter-study. and love-making, told with ex 
1.50 


TORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. Largest Music 
School in the World. Situations procured tor com 
petent pupils. Fall Term opens September 15ih" 
Send for circular to : 
aug# = 4t E. TOURJEE, Director. 
BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC quisite grace and delicacy, 


/154 TREMONT STREET. 


MRs. WHITNEY'’S THE OTHER GIRLS. A 
noble story. nobly and most attractively told. A 
choice family book. 22. 

Classes limited to four pupils only. —_— 


Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 


Largest number ot free advantages of any Music *.* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, Sent 
Sabnat in A mocicn, postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 

Only the best teachers engaged. JAMES R. 0SGO00D & CO. 

Organ practice free to Students. aug BOSTON. It 


Apply for Circulars to 
JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


THE HALL TREADLE 


july26 








i —FOR— 
TO LADIES. . 
Sewing Machines 
—AN pb— 


Cushman & Brooks, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


WILL OFFER THREE CASES 


OTHER PURPOSES. 


This valuable Invention has been purchased by the 
HALL TREADLE MAN'F’G CO., just organ- 
ized under the General Law- of Massachusetts. with 
a Capital of $500,000, 

Office and Sales Rooms, 153 Tremont street. between 
Winter street and Temple place--Manufactory at 
Boston Highlands. where they have perfected, at 
large expense, the finest sett of Tools and Machinery, 


for the construction of such Work, possible to be 
FR E N C H A N D 6 E R M A i i made, with capacity sufficient to supply an unlimited 
| number or Treadles at short notice. 


This Treadle is acknowledged by our highest Med- 
icat Authorities, our most skillful Mechanies and 
At Extraordinary Low Prices. 
AT RETAIL. 


Scientific men, to be the most valuable and humane 
All the Very Latest and Choicest Styles. 


improvement ever nade upon the Sewing Machine. 
It saves more than oneehalf the labor of runing the 
THEY INVITE THE ATTENTION OF LADIES | !'t 
TO THIS SALE OF CORSETS. 





machine, and so facilitates the operation that a much 
larger amount of work, and of very much better 
quality, can be done inthe same time thau with the 
common crank Treadle ; 

It i- applicable to any sewing machine, and obvi- 
ates entirely the injurious effects tipon the system of 
tue Operater, pamintiv expericaced, and so 
quently alluded to by our best Medical authorities. 
‘he motion of the footis so natural and easy, and 
the labor of the hauds so light and simple, that it 1e 
uires very little experience t> aequire perfect con 


so Oen 


14 


the operators. 

This Treadie ha- been thoroughly examined, tested 
tie Massachusetts State Board of 
| Health. (ree official report. bs72 the Mass. Medi- 


Hamburg Goods, Edgings, [nser. | 23" SSeiery” Ste ircti Phe Mass. Charitable 
‘i pea Mechanics‘ Association. (see circular.) And Wealso 
tions and Flouncings. | 


—ALSO TO— tre) of the machine—achild can rua it wilh ease. 
oN 5000 of these Treadle- are now in use in Boston and 
A VERY CH BA. P LO [ vicinity, all to the entire satisfaction and delight of 


OP 





and approved, by 





referto all persons Who have them in use. 

The public are invited to examine these Treadjes 
in use at our Rooms. when the advantages over all 
others can be readily -een 

Fir-t-class Sewing Machines of ail the popular 

s 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, Fe FOr i eRED OF CHAWHE cal 2A 
7 AND 39° TEMPLE PLACE. “tft Satine 
3 . 


Agents wanted. send tor Circular. 
Also to an ELEGANT INVOICE LADIES’ EM- | 


Address, 

HALL TREADLE MANUFACTURING COM?ARY, 
BROIDERED INITIAL HEMSTITCHED HAND- | 
KERCHIEFS at 37 1-2 cents each. ] 





FRANK TRIPP, 


Treasurer and General Manager, 


: 183 Tremont St., Boston. 





37 and 39 TEMPLE PLACE. neat “i 
au; It 
= 5 : : : CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. : 
Sree pio i ea ca itt, 02. Sae7 ON. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTHS SEWERS. 


Proposals will be received at City Hall til! MON 
DAY, August lith, at 1 P.M., for building the tol 
lowing Sewers :— 

Buckingham street, 700 feet, 20 inches, Brick. 
First street, Kto L. 480 ~ 20 “+ “ 


Will be made to measure at 20 per cent. Dis- 
count. Al-oall our 
MEDIUM AND LIGHT-WEIGHT 


CLOTHING 


Will be offered at the same REDUCTION. Brookline avenue, 90 “ 15 Pipe. 
We have a lot of Clothing of fine material and well oa cigars a ke PS rf 
made, a little out of style. but just the thing for busi- a street, = = 15 . - 
ness or home use, travelling. vacation and cauntry = Ss Sa pines ae es $ : 
life generally. This is marked at prices Chetuna aeréak: ~ — 


Regardless of Cost and are great Bargains. 


L. 0. BOISE & SON, 
TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 
aug9 30 Washington Street, Boston. 3t 


Alpine 530 * 2 - ; 
Plans and specifications at Sewer Office. 
The Committee reserve the right to reject gny pro- 
posal. To be endorsed “Proposal for Sewers.” and 
addressed to JAMES POWER, 








Chairman Committee on Sewers. 





























































































































































































































Vice on a Pedestal. 
eee : 
MEN AND MANNERS IN MODERN FRANCE. 


Some months ago a silly young gentleman in 
this city tried to kill himself for a woman who 
was certainly not worth the knife he bought for 
his self-destruction. The event made a noise ; 
the person in question was interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the press, among others by the 
correspondent of one of your London contem- 
poraries; and M. Léon Renault, our Prefect of 
Police, exiled her as a public nuisance, which 
was the best thing he could do. Recently, de- 
cent people have had a sort of revanche on the 
demi-monde by one of the most prominent 
members of that body committing suicide, the 
ditference between her case and young M. 
Duval’s being that the latter failed in his object, 
whereas she succeeded. The affair was as dra- 
matic as any hunter of scandalous horrors could 
desire, After flaunting her diamonds, horses 
and yYainted features in the face of gaping Paris 
for a dozen years or so, the woman, who was a 
Spaniard, fell in love with a nobleman and en- 
deavored to break off a marriage which his 
family had arranged for him. Baffled in this 
attempt, she swore to destroy herself, and after 
a stormy scene in a cab which had driven the 
happy couple from a restaurant, she rushed up 
to her rooms and flung herself off the balcony 
on to the pavement below while her truant 
jover was engaged in paying the coachman. It 
was thought at first that she had lost her balance 
by accident; but the fact has been incontro- 
vertibly proved since that she perished by felo 
de se. The occurrence has been a great boon 
to sight-seers, who have gone in crowds ever 
since to stare at the identical spot on the pave- 
ment where the catastrophe occurred; and all 
the journals in Paris which plume themselves on 
being well-informed have been treating us to 
the minutest biographical details concerning 
her whom it now appears the fashion to call 
“Cette pauvre Pepita Sanchez.” But this is 
not all, tor yesterday and to-day the sale rooms 
ot the Hotel Drouot have been choked to over- 
flowing with eager ladies, of all ranks and ages, 
who have been pausing, straining and gasping 
with all the mania of morbid curiosity to see 
the dead woman’s wardrobe, jewelry and furni- 
ture. And meanwhile the graver newspapers 
are talking about the regeneration of public 
morals. 

I must apologize for intruding this matter on 
you, but France must be judged from her social 
as well as her political aspects; and I can assure 
you that it was impossible to see the treble lines 
of barouches and broughams which have been 
flocking up all the avenues to the Rue Drouot 
these two days without wondering whether 
Paris has not become a plague-spot which 
nothing can ever cure. Passing Rue Rossini, 
yesterday, toward four, I thought there must 
be a concert at the opera, so great was the 
crush; but a French acquaintance came pelting 
along, who assured me I ought to go and see what 
“tout Paris” would be chatting about for the 
next nine days; so I went, and returned in- 
structed if not improved by my visit. Of the 
fuur hundred or five hundred ladies I may have 
seen in the course of a two hours’ inspection— 
and many of these ladies were wives of Depu- 
ties and of former Ministers—I heard not one 
utter a word that could be construed into dis- 
gust or censure. Wistful envy seemed to be 
the predominant feeling. The visitors looked 
with yearning eyes at the laces and trinkets, the 
furs, plate, china, books and pictures; and the 
dresses (of which it seems there were 107) ex- 
cited more murmurs of admiration than I have 
ever seen bestowed on historical relics. Novel- 
ists, statesmen, artists and officers, journalists 
and stockbrokers, were flitting about the crowd, 
and it was a standing joke, much relished, for 
men to ask each other how much they had re- 
spectively contributed to the treasures heaped 
around. ‘Te object that fascinated me most, 
however, was a white silk flag with a red cross, 
which had hung from Mlle. Pepita’s window 
during the siege as a proof that she was keeping 
an ambulance, for tunis recalled to me a discus- 
sion I had with some Frenchmen three years 
ago, while the Prussians were marching on 
Paris. 

Subscriptions were then afoot everywhere for 
the relief of the wounded, and everybody who 
could afford it was opening anambulance. One 
day a Frenchman told me with genuine emotion 
that a subscription had been organized among 
the frequenters of Mabille and the Casino, and 
that a dozen of the richest heroines of the demi- 
monde had converted their apartments into am- 
bulances, and meant to act as nurses. He 
thought it sublime; I was more pained for him- 
self and his country than I liked to express, and 
1 could not help saying: ‘*You are surely not 
going to let your officers and soldiers be tended 
with the money of these women?” He could 
see no impropriety in the thing, and appeared 
to consider my question quite a strange one; but 
I do not wonder atit after hearing men dwell en- 
thusiastically on the unlimited jellies and coam- 
pagne with which Mlle. Pepita hastened the con- 
valescence of the otlicers who were confided to 
her. One would have thought this trait redeemed 
the woman's whole life, instead of casting an 
odious siur on the authorities who allowed brave 
mento be quartered ona person whose earnings 
could touch no honest man’s hands without soil- 
ing them; and I think no completer picture of 
the moral degeneracy of France could have 
been offered than this saleroom, where so-called 
Virtuous women joined with distinguished men 
in worshipping the wealth of a being whose 
trade has no name in any speakable language. 
For this is degeneracy, it is not the continua- 
tion of a state of things that has always existed. 
Frenchmen were ever frivolous, but they for- 
merly possessed a delicacy which drew a clearly- 
marked line between the things which men and 
women of honor could and:could not do. The 
Duke de Kichelieu, being at the Theater Fran- 
qais one night, was smiled at by one of his mis- 
tresses, who had somehow got access to a stage 
box; he made no answer to the smile, but sent 


climb trees, to chase butterflies, to gather wild 


clothes provided for the purpose. 
which childhood needs, manhood and woman 
hood need—perfect liberty and perfect careless 


ness. 





the inland city go to the sea, he shoupd 


and amusements which, without let or hindrance 
perform the office of recreation.—Dr. J. @ 
Holiand, én Scribner's. 








national song for the Dominion of Canada. ]— 
Let other tongues, in older lands, 
Loud vaunt their claims to glory, 
And chant in triumph of the past, 
Content to live in story ; 
Though boasting no baronial halls, 
Nor ivy-crested towers, 
What past can match thy glorious youth, 
Fair Canada of Ours? 
Fair Canada, Dear Canada, 
* This Canada of Ours! 
We love those far-off Ocean Isles, 
Where Britain’s monarch reigns ; 
We'll ne’er forget the good old blood 
That courses through our veins ; 
Proud Scotia’s fame, old Erin’s name, 
And haughty Albion’s powers 
Reflect their matchless luster on 
This Canada of Ours. 
Fair Canada, Dear Canada, ' 
This Canada of Ours. 
May our Dominion flourish then, 
A goodly land and free, 
Where Celt and Saxon, hand in hand, 
Hold sway from sea to sea; 


When darkest danger lowers, 
And with our life-blood we’li defend 
This Canada of Ours. 
Fair Canada, Dear Canada, 
This Canada of Ours. 


CuRE FOR 


month of August. 


ing a thin, irritating fluid. 
nied by sneezing. headache, fever and prostra- 


according to the susceptibility of the patient. 
its influence is felt until cold weather sets in. 


by the hay harvest. More recently, however, 


from the disease detected the 
minute infusorial animalcule of tnat descrip- 
tion. The gentleman who claims to have made 


from ‘“hay-fever” for twenty years, but is now 
entirely relieved from the malady. — His cure is 
to get a saturated solution of sulphate of qui- 
nine in water, in the proportion of one part of 
quinine to 740 of water, lie down upon his back, 
dip a small camel’s-hair brush into the solution, 
apply the brush to the inside of the nostrils, 
moving the head about gently so as to make 


trils until it is felt in the throat. He describes 
the relief as immediate, and says that three ap- 
plications a day, when threatened by a return 
of the disease, is sufficient to prevent a return. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


English Jesuit, born in 1560, and executed at 
Tyburn, in 1595, is a perfect mosaic of maxims. 


apothegm. ]— 
The lopped tree in time may grow again; 
Most naked plants renew both fruitand flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release from pain; 
“The 
shower ; 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by 
course 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 
The sea of fortune doth not ever flow; 
She draws her tavors to the lowest ebb; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go; 


web; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend. 
Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 

Not endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing; 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding terms God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 

A chance may win that by mischance was lost; 

That net that holds no great, takes little fish; 


crossed ; 
Few all things need; but none have all they 
wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall; 
Who least, hath some; who most, hath neverall. 


A Trinvre ro tur Loyat Women.—Seldom, 





a servant to order the woman out of the house, 
with the signiticant injunction that she had best 
mind her behavior for the future. 

Again, in 1793, the Marquis d’Aurillac, being 
hunted for his life, took refuge in a strange | 
house and was disguised ina suit of common | 
clothes by a woman who was unknown to him. 
When his pursuers had tracked him and were 
pounding at the door, the woman said, “TH pass | 
you off as my brother; they wont recognize 
you.” “But,” the Marquis asked, ‘tell me | 
first who you are.” And when the woman hung | 
her head he thanked her civilly for her offer, | 
but gave himself up. It would be curious to | 
hear what MM. de Richelieu and D’Aurillac, 
would say if they came back to life andj 
heard a modern Frenchman's views on social | 
ethics; it is probable thpy would think their | 
countrymen had lost that one virtue—chivalry | 

—which once made them conspicuous among 
nations. What is the moral that a respectable | 
woman can draw from exhibitions like that at 
the Rue Drouot? There was a time when all 
the property left by creatures in Mlle. San- 
chez’s position was seized by the police and 
sold to detray the expenses of keeping less for- | 
tunate fallen women in prison or in hospital; | 
but nowadays this property is not only shown 
publicly to encourage virtue living in a garret, 
but it seems there are people who wrangle over 
this heritage which is being dispersed by the | 
hammer; and if rumor speaks truly Mile. San- 
chez has left substantial bequests to one or two 
gentlemen occupying fine positions in the 
world’s esteem. 1 do not think it necessary to | 
prolong these remarks, which will suggest’ re- | 
flections enough to these who may picture | 
France as drawing useful and retining lessons 
trom her disasters. It is sutticient to say that 
the sight which ‘tout Parts” has been flocking 
more discreditable to the national | 
honor than many series of defeats. —Cor. Pall 
Vall Gazette. 


| 
| 
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to see is 





MISCELLANY. 


Laxcgeace «xp Darwixisa.—Professor Max | 
Muiler is convinced that philology points out 
the real specific difference or barrier between 
man and the lower animals. He says, in a re- 
cent lecture: “Il cannot follow Mr. Darwin, 
because I hold that this question is not to be 
decided in an anatomical theater only. There 
is, to my mind, one difficulty which Mr. Darwin 
has not sutliciently appreciated, and which 1 
certainly do not feel able to remove. There is 
between the whole animal kingdom on the one 
side, and man, even in his lowest state, on the 
other, a barrier which no animal has ever 
crossed, and that barrier is fanguage. By no 
effort of the understanding, by no. stretch of 
imagination, can | explain to myself how lan- 
guage could have grown out of anything which 
animals possess, even if we granted them mil- 
hons of years for that purpose.” | 


AFTER SWEET Sinuine. —( By John W. Chad- 
wick. )— ‘ 
**Consider the lilies.” 

1 think if he who spake that blessed word 

Had sat with us this summer morning hour, 

And heard thy tones, so tull of musie’s power, 
He would have thought some mellow-throated 

bird, H 
The praise of his sweet kin just having heard. 
Had echoed back the praise of bird and flower 
_ From where he listened in his leafy bower, 
So giving thanks for honor high conferred. 

I think that if the little birds should hear 
Across this air, so sweet with lilies made, 

Thy cheery notes ring out so iresh and clear, | 
While all their own are hushed till evening's 

shade, | 
Themselves would wonder from what song-bird 
rare | 
vame such a song, so sweet beyond compare. | 





ScumMeER PLay.—Nothing can be more cruel 
and nothing more foolish than to place children j 





| been sung. 


jand the ballot go hand-in-hand. 


the brunt of the contlict? 


dead, when I say, God generously bless the wo- 
men ot America! 
recent Memorial Day, when the eloquent ora- 
tor of the occasion sadly marred his otherwise 
faultless oration by exclaiming, ‘*Let the bullet 
We decorate 
no woman’s grave to-day.” The eyes ofa score 
of us met in silent reproach of this ill-timed and 
faulty statement, for hardly had ten minutes 
flown since we were reverently kneeling round 
the grave of a woman, strewing it tenderly with 
the choicest flowers, for she had generously, 
bravely given her lite while smoothing the path 


of our dying in one of the numerous hospitals of 


the army. © comrades! We of the rank and 
tile, who have lain nigh unto death inthe crowd- 
ed tield hospitals at the front, can never cease to 
bless the gentle hands that ministered unto us 
with a self-denial and devotion not surpassed, 
if not equailed, even. by the heroic dying of our 
men in the heat and glorious excitement of bat- 
tle. Do we forget the women of our Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions? Can we ever 
cease to remember the thousand and one little 
comforts that reached us and helped to make 
empty stomachs, tired and cold limbs, less dif- 
ficult to reason with. Have we forgotten the 
little anonymous notes in the toes of warm 
stockings, or pinned to the collar of a new shirt ? 
No!and never can. ‘The recording angel has a 
book writ full of rare blessings from brave lips 
for the glorious women of America who sent us 
to the field. Let us be just and true to those 
who deserve so well of their country. True, 
the women did not take sword and musket into 
their own hands, but bear witness, comrades, 
their brave and generous words at parting, the 
devotion, love and encouragement in “letters 


| from home,” nerved the arm of their soldier, {quired the product of 750,000 acres of well | nut 
and were felt as surely and keeniy by the enemy : 
}in the next battle as if the lips that spoke, or 


the hand that wrote, shouted the charge or 
wielded the weapon. What would our regiments 
have been worth had not the men known there 
were dear ones at home whose eyes were fixed 
upon their regimental colors, and at whose feet 
they could lay their laurels won ?—Judge Ad- 
rocate W. W. Blackmar of Mass., at Dedication- 
day Services. 


On Ayotuer’s Sorrow. — (By William 


| Blake. \— 


Can I see another's woe, 

Ang not be in serrow too? 

Can I see another's grief. 

And not seek for kind relief? 

Can I see a falling tear, 

And not feel my sorrow’s share ? 
Can a father see his child 

Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 
Can a mother sit and hear 

An infant groan, an intant fear? 
No, no! never can it be! 

Never, never can it be! 

And can He, who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird's grief and care, 
Hear the woes that intants bear ? 
And not sit beside the nest, 
Pouring pity in their breast? 

And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant's tear? 


And not sit both night and day, 
Wiping all our tears away ¢ 

Oh, no! never can it be! 

Never, never can it be! 

He doth give his joy to all; 

He becomes an infant small, 

He becomes a man of woe, 

He doth feel the sorrow too. 
Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 

Think not thou canst weep a tear, 


where they must be dressed every day in fresh 
and fashionable clothes, and their freedom to 
play curtailed for the sake of appearances. 
What childhood needs is perfect freedom among 
the things of nature—freedom to romp, to make 
mud-pies, to leap fences, to row, to fish, to 


flowers, to live out of doors from morning until 
night, and to do all those things that innocent 
and healthy children delight in, in cheap, strong 
Exactly that 


So, whether the dweller by the sea go 


inland for his summer play, or the resident of 
seek 


some spot unvisited by those devoted to fashion- 
able display, and pass his time in unrestricted 
communion with nature, and ir, those pursuits 


“Tuis Canapa or Ovurs.”—[Intended as a 


Strong arms shall guard our cherished home, 


Ifay-Fever.—About this time 
look out tor ‘“hay-fever,” ‘“peach-fever,” and 
other unpleasant forms of a summer catarrh, 
which are commoner in England than in this 
country, but which afflict considerable numbers 
here also from midsummer along through the 
The part attacked by the 
disease is the vicinity of the upper air passages 
of the nostrils, which become inflamed, secret- 
This is accompa- 


tion, all of them being more or less violent, 


Sometimes several weeks elapse before the suf- 
ferer gets rid of the malady, and occasionally rea 


In England the disease has been supposed to be 
‘aused in some way by an effuvium produced 


it is believed that it is caused by ‘‘vibriones,” as 
a microscopical examination of tte fluid dis- 
charged from the nostrils of a person suffering 
presence of 


this discovery describes himself as a sufferer 


sure that the fluid reaches all parts of the nos- 


Time Goes By Turns.—(By Robert South- 
well.)—/ The following beautiful poem by an 


Almost every line of it would serve as an 


driest soil suck in some moistening 


Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest 


In some things all, in all things none, are 


tuo seldom, has the praise of our loyal women 
Give credit to the men who bore 
Yes; but I echo the 
heart-felt prayer of the boys in blue, living and 


Greatly was I shocked on a 





Oh! He gives to us His joy, 
That our griefs He may destroy ; 
Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan. 


Captain Jack’s cave :— 


- | expedition. 


he was there—some two years. 


the enlisted men. I had a carbine, C. and J 
,|ers; Charley had no weapons, so if he mean 
. | treachery he would be the first victim. 


over rock for hours, Charley came to a halt 
saying he had iost the trail. 
again. We were then almost to the middle o 
the 


miles from our starting-point in a straight line 
though we had traveled about seven. 


had been looking out for, and informed me tha 


that tree, which latter was distant from us abou 
five hundred yards. 


Cave. 


your gun.’ 
men and descended about thirty feet. 


tions. 


cave. Stalactities hung on the sides. 
was the first cave and the largest. 


ing through this we came into daylight again, 


conveniently enter. 
finding it dark we got some sage brush to burn 
for light. 


turned back. 


sented the same features as the others. 
first cave entered was the largest. 


molested during our absence, and had dinner.” 
An Evenine Skercu.— 


All, save thy black-cap, that, amid the boughs 
Of yon tall ash-tree, from his mellow throat, 
In adoration of the setting sun, 

Chants forth his evening hymn. 


The sovereign sun behind his western hills 
In glory hath declined. The mighty clouds, 
Kissed by his warm effulgence, hang around 
In all their congregated hues of pride, 

Like pillars of some tabernacle grand, 
Worthy his glowing presence; while the sky, 
.| IHumined to its center, glows intense, 
Changing its sapphire majesty to gold. 

How deep is the tranquility! the trees 


boughs, 

Even to the leaflet on the frailest twig! 

A twilight gloom pervades the distant hills ; 
An azure softness mingling with the sky. 
The fisherman drags to the yellow shore 
His laden nets; and, in the sheltering cove, 
Behind yon rocky point, his shallop moors, 
To tempt again the perilous deep at dawn. 


*Mid sheltering hills—without a ripple spreads 
Its bosom, silent and immense—the hues 

Of flickering day have from its surface died, 
Leaving it garb’d in sunless majesty. 


hangs 
Its row of lofty elm trees silently 
‘Towering in spiral wreaths to the soft sky, 


cends, 
Melting in ether. 


The evening star illumines the blue south, 

Twinkling in loveliness. Oh! holy star, 

Thou bright dispenser of the twilight dews, 

Thou herald of night’s glowing galaxy, 

And harbinger of social bliss! how oft, 

Amid the twilights of departed years, 

Resting beside the river’s mirror clear, 

On trunk of massy oak, with eyes upturn’d 

To thee in admiration have I sat 

Dreaming sweet dreams till earth-born turbu- 
lence 

Was all forgot; and thinking that in thee, 

Far from the rudeness of this jarring world, 

There might be realms of quiet happiness ! 

—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


renewal of the earth immediately surrounding 


period of ripening, for a space thirteen to fifteen 


a depth of earth overthe roots of only about 2-2.4 
inches, which would be thoroughly warmed by 
the sun. He was surprised not only by the rip- 
ening of the fruit in the middle of July, but 
also by its superior juiciness and flavor. In an- 
other experiment the removal of the earth from 
the north side of a tree alone, caused the fruit 
on that side to ripen several days earlier than 
that on the south side. Frequent watering was 
of course necessary in the above experiments. 

Fruit in Tin Cans.—The impression prevails 
among those who use treely fruits which are put 
up in tin cans that they are injured thereby, 
and this impression is, in many cases, correct. 
We have long contended that all preserved 
fruits and vegetables should be stored in glass, 
and that no metal of any kind should be brought 
in contact with them. All fruits contain more 
or less of vegetable acids, and others that are 
highly corrosive are often formed by fermen- 
tation, and the metallic vessels are considera- 
bly acted upon. ‘Tin cans are held together by 
solder, an alloy into which lead enters largely. 
| This metal is easily corroded by vegetable acids, 
and poisonous salts are formed. 
many persons are greatly injured by eating to- 
matoes, peaches, ete., which have been placed 
in tin cans, and we advise all our friends 
who contemplate putting up fruits the present 
summer to use only glass jars tor the purpose. 
Railroad Consumption of Timber.—But few 
people are aware of the immense drain which 
the railroads make upon the timber resources 
of the country, and what a boon it would be to 
the railroad companies, and the desired perma- 
nence of our forests, if some practical device 
could be introduced as a substitute for wooden 
tles. 





| 000,000. And as young timber is mostly used 
a cut of 200 ties to the acre is above rather than 
{under the average, and it, therefore, has re- 


; umbered land to furnish the supply. Railroad 
| ties last about five years, consequently 30,000,- 


; 000 ties are used annually for repairs, taking | 


ithe timber from 150,000 acres. 
| ture of rolling-stock requires the entire yield 
| of 30,000 acres more every year. Thus it ap- 


| pears that the railroads are stripping the country | reporter 
{at the rate of 500,000 acres per ; pe ‘ 
| acres per annum, and | [Boston ladies put on cl 


| their demands are rapidly increasing. 
Removing Tar Spots.—The old remedy for 


removing tar is butter; tar is soluble in fat and | 


/ especially in butter; when this is left on the tar | 


easily washed out by a sponge, with soap and 
|water. It is the same with resinous wagon 
grease. Recently Dr. Brikerd announced that 
jhe had discovered that a creamy mixture of 
,; powdered extract of liquorice, with oil of an- 


jiseed, will easily dissolve tar, rosin, pitch, | 


Venice turpentine, etc. It is afterwards washed 
out with soap and warm water. 


_— 


Chestnut street to a point just above Front, the 


week, but on Sunday it is perfectly still in every | 


side, where stands one of the oldest structures 
on the continent—the manor house of William | 
Penn, built expressly for him and to his order, | 
most of the materials having been brought here 
jfrom England. The old house is now almost 
; ready to crumble with age, but, with proper | 
care and some underpinning and shoring up 
could be preserved for several centuries to come. 
It has been entirely neglected for many years, 
and is at present occupied as a beer-saloon and | 
low-priced boarding-house. It is called the 
“William Penn Hotel,” and the sign is sur- 
mounted by a portrait which would do as well 
tor Oliver Cromwell. Our reporter entered 
and looked around the place, but everything 
was in such confusion that very little of the 
ancient walls and fittings could be identified. 











And thy Maker is not near. 


In the back part of the house were a score 





Carr. Jack's Cave.—The 7'ranseript pub- 
-|lishes an extract from a private letter giving 
an account.of the drst visit of a white man to 


“I directed Bogus Charley to take the lead to 
the famous caves which no white man had ever 
visited, and to see which was the object of my 
Bogus was in doubt whether he 
could find the trail, it had been so long since 
But [ told him 
to make the trial, and we started off in single 
tile, Bogus on the lead, then myself, C., J., and 


pistols, and the soldiers Springfield breech-load- 


It was 
intensely hot, and after tumbling and scrambling 


I ordered a rest of | the great proprietary of Pennsylvania. 
a few minutes, and then told Charley to try 


lava beds, which were from twenty to 
twenty-five miles long by from seven to nine 
miles wide—that is to say, we were about four 


In about 
half an hour Charley, as he raised a crest, dis- 
covered a juniper tree, which was the mark he 


the caves were within three hundred yards of 


We made the last quarter 
stretch in a hurry, and sure enough there was a 
Charley descended first, and then turned 
to me, as I began to descend, and said: ‘Leave 
I gave my carbine to one of the 
Charley 
and I proceeded to the mouth ofthe cavern, and as 
I wentin Charley said : ‘You first white man ever 
come here.’ I entered the first cave, which I found 
to be three hundred feet long by forty-five feet 
wide and thirty to thirty-five feet high, lighted 
from the top by two holes in the roof extending 
to the surface of the ground; there were side 
galleries and tunnels running from the floor to 
the outside surface of the ground in all direc- 
Eagle nests adorned the ceilings, and 
mountain-sheep tracks dotted the dust which 
lay several inches thick on the bottom of the 
This 
After vass- 
into another crater, on the opposite side of 
which was a hole large enough for a man to 
Charley went in first, and 
As we had no means of keeping a 
light, and the bottom of cave No. 2 was strewn 
with large rocks, difficult to climb over and 
among, we went as far as we could and then 
The third cave was opposite the 
entrance of No. 1, and upon examination pre- 
The 
We then 
turned our faces lakeward, found our traps un- 


The birds have ceased their song, 


Tis twilight now ; 


Are slumbering through their multitude of 


The sea is waveless, as a lake ingulf’d 


With bosoming branches round yon village 


The smoke from many a cheerful hearth as- 


As I gaze, behold 


Science anv INpustry.—/astening the Rip- 
ening of Fruit.—Acting upon the principle that 
the roots increases their activity, and accelerates 
the maturing of all parts of the plant, including 
the fruit, Mr. Stall removed the earth about an 
early pear tree eight weeks before the normal 


feet in diameter, and to such an extent as to leave 


Undoubtedly | 


| ties. It is estimated that the number of railroad | 
| ties In present use in the United States is 150,- | 


The manutac- | they have their photographs taken. 


; : his » il wi »¢ : ‘ope 
spot for some time, both butter and tar are be. ownage tel ap ae he weey Ser 


| The editor ot the Tobacco Leaf, a Newspaper 


j mill, as remarked (laughter)—the mill—and by 


civilizer and distributor of the staff of 1 

i Hee : $ | ¢ e staff of life. 

Witttam Pens’s Cotrace.—Passing down | The press and the mill—the mill and the press 

pedestrian comes to Letitia street, which is | press, stand, soto speak—stand in intimate 
ne#rly built up with cotton and wool warehouses, | taposition, of which the mill sustains Most inti- | 

and is a perfect maze of commerce during the | mate relations to the press, while _ 


part, except near Market street, on the ven | eee) 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTO 


of little gamins; some playing, and others, ex- 
hausted, were sleeping on the floors, literally 
covered with house-flies and filth. Along. the 
area or side yard great heaps of rubbish litter 
‘up the space which was once the garden of the 
founder of our city. In the saloon a dozen 
draymen were quaffing their libations and mak- 
ing the sacred precincts ring again with ribald 
jokes and talk of good cheer, while the chunky 
little landlord divided his attention between tak- 
ing in cash and “setting them up for the boys. 

Such scenes naturally knocked all the poetry 
out of the place, and the reader will be grateful 
fora digressioa toward a hi 
he building. 

ages eadalend erected in the middle of the 
seventeeth century, still remains with us, and, 
with proper care, might be preserved to future 
renown, like the residences of Melancthon or 
Petrarch in the old world. Thousands of patri- 
ots from all parts of our country would seek it 
out in 1876, and be glad to spend afew moments 


t 


? 


About 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
{| ground around Penn’s mansion was divided up 

lots and sold. Four of them 


into thirty city oS 
brought $450. In 1721 the ‘“‘governor’s lot” was 


presented by the grand jury as a nuisance, be- 
cause of the ‘‘excessive muddiness. “Build 
+ | mea house in the middle of the town which 
fronteth on the harbor,” was Penn’s order to his 
friend, Col. Markham, who put the structure up 
t} as he had been directed, and lived to occupy it 
as deputy governor of the State. In 1684 Penn 
t| wrote to James Harrison to “allow his cousin 


and that Thomas Lloyd, the deputy governor, 
should have the use of his periwigs, and any 


strangers. Many years ago the ‘Penn cottage” 
was purchased by the Penn association, but it 
appears that they were never prepared to rent 
it properly, and it was finally rented out, and 
has been used mostly as a boarding or public 
house ever since. As the old slate-roof Penn 
mansion, at Second street and Norris alley, has 
been torn down, the Penn cottage is the only 
relic left of the great and good Friend’s resi- 
dence in the city he laid out.—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Tommaso Satvrni.—Salvini, who is of the 
same school of acting as Modena, has almost 


furmance, worthy to stand by the Louis XI. of 
Modena. ‘The mixture of rage and insanity in 
this tormented spirit—his trances when the 
facts of the world around him disappear before 
the terrible visions conjured up by his brain— 
the subsequent intervals of painful weakness 
and senile sorrow—are expressed as only an 
actor of great imagination could express them. 
So, too, his Othello,” in another way, is quite 
as remarkable. The tragedy moves on with an 
even and constantly-accelerating pace from be- 
ginning to end. The quiet dignity of the first 


his love, and pleads his cause—the turbulent 
changes of passion when, stung by the poison- 
ous insinuations of lago, he tortures himself by 
doubts, and writhes at last in the toils of jeal- 
ousy and madness—the plaintive sorrow and 
pathos of his suffering—the fierce savageness 
of his attack on lago, when, in a moment of re- 
vulsion, he seizes him by the throat, and, fling- 
ing him to the ground, towers over.him in a tem- 
pest of frightful rage—his cruel, bitter taunting 
of Desdemona, when, wrought upon by Lago, 
he believes her guilty—and the last fearful scene 
before the murder, where he bids her confess 
her sins and pray, are given with a gradation 
and power compared with which all English 
representations seem cold and artificial. Noth- 
ing is European in his embodiment of Othello ;” 
it is the inflammatory passion of the East burst- 
ing forth like tire and consuming a noble and 
tortured nature—it is the Mocr himself, as 
Shakespeare drew him. 
In the last interview with Desdemona, Sal- 
vini is wonderful. Like a tiger weaving across 
his cage he ranges to and fro along the furthest 
limits of the stage, now stealing away from her 
with long strides and avoiding her approaches, 
and now turning fiercely round upon her and 
rolling his black eyes, by turns agitated by irre- 
solution, touched by tenderness, or goading 
himself into rage, until at last, like a storm, he 
seizes her and bears her away to herdeath. In 
all this Salvin never forgets that the Moor, 
though maddened by jealously, acts on a false 
notion of justice and not of revenge :— 
“Oh IT were damned beneath all depth in hell 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 

To this extremity.” 

After the deed has been accomplished, what 
can exceed the horror of his ghastly face as he 
looks out between the curtains he gathers about 
him when he hears Emilia’s knock, or the an- 
guish and remorse of that wild, terrible cry as 
he leans over her dead body, atter he knows her 
innocence—or the savage rage of that sudden 
scream with which he leaps upon lago? But 
this is the last outburst of passion. Hence- 
forward to the end nothing can be more impos- 
ing than Salvini’s representation of the broken- 
hearted Moor. He resumes his original bear- 
ing. He is calm in his resolution and dignified 
in his despair. Nothing remains but death, 
and he will die as becomes his great nature. 
His last speech is grand, simple and calm. 
After these words :— 
“I took by the throat the cireumsiced dog 
And smote him—” 
he pauses, raises himself to his full height, and 
looks proudly around; then hissing out **Thus !” 
he suddenly draws his curved knife across his 
throat and falls backward dead.— W. W. Story. 
Fux.—A woman who tells fortunes from a 
tea-cup is a sauceress. 
Captain Jack is said to have asked to be tried 
by a jury of Indians. 
People who are always wanting something 
new, should try neuralgia. 
The dressing-gown is the most lasting of all 
garments; it is seldom worn out. 
A librarian, arranging his books according to 
their subject matter, put ‘Irish Bulls” under the 
head of agricultural. 
A French translation of Bret Harte’s writings 
has been made, with the idiomatic expressions 
done into Bret-on dialect. 
It is suggested that persons who go about 
with their Cashmere shawls turned inside out to 
show that they are genuine, should adopt the 
custom of walking on their heads to show that 
their boots are soled. 
There are rumors that “*memorandum-books” 
are to be be excluded trom the articles of sta- 
tionery supplied Congress on account of the 
unlooked-for expense that one of them has 
already cost the nation. 
To the telegraphic announcement of a rail- 
road accident near Schenectady, recently, in 
which one man was killed and several wounded, 
is added this important statement: ‘The ex- 
press train was delayed only one hour!” 
A Portland man, caught fishing fur trout on 
| another man’s land the other day, completely 
silenced the owner, who remonstrated, with the 
majestic answer: ‘“‘Who wants to catch your 
trout?) Iam only trying to drown this worm.” 
The St. Louis Journal is going to publish a 
list of itemizers who give credit when they clip 
anything, and will entitle it “The Laurel 
Wreath,” ‘The String of Pearls,” “The Chiet- 
est Among Ten Thousand,” or something of the 
kind. © 
“Cannot something be done to prevent young 
ladies from being insulted on our streets at 
night?” asks a Cincinnati paper. There can. 
| dust have the girl’s mother tuck her in her little 
bed about eight o’clock in the evening and lock 
the door on her. 

An erudite insurance agent sent the follow- 
ing dispatch to a Western office just after the 
| Boston fire: ‘‘Our companies all sound as a 
Loss will not exceed $100,000. Advance 
rates 26 per cent. and go ahead. Our motto is 
still ‘Soc et tu em.’” 

Boston ladies put on clean stockings when 
| : A philoso- 

pher is trying to study out the reason. But the 
most interesting point of inquiry is, how did the 
learn the fact?— Western Paper. 
; ean stockings daily. ] 
3 A very wealthy farmer of Titusville has this 
| ‘‘notis” posted up in his field : “If any man’s or 
woman's cows or oxen gits in these here vats, 











I am a Christian, and pay mi taxes, but 
darn a man or woman who lets his ur her crit- 
ters run at large.” 


,in Clarksville, Tenn., in response to a toast of 


storical sketch of 


in the rooms once hallowed by the presence of 


Markham to live in his house in Philadelphia,” 


wines he may have there left for the use of 


an equal genius. His Saul is a wonderful per- 


scenes, where he shows the gentle manliness of 


the monstrous thing it is. These ygnarls and 
snarls of letters with which our frequent little 
words offend the Japanese eye are due mainly 
to their Saxon etymology. And it continues 
to this day to be our inflexible law of etymology 
that words borrowed from other languages be 
taken in in their literal entirety, with all their 
foreign airs upon them. 
and incredible English as druchm, psychomachy, 
phthisicky, caoutchouc, and the like. However, 
it must be admitted that the law is one not 
specially helpful either to the native child in 
his spelling-book or to the one-languaged for- 
eigner seeking English literature. ‘The difficul- 
ty is confessed. It is repellant and appalling. 
While the lawless irregularity of our old conju- 
gation might be got along with, as being no 
worse than the verbs of other languages present, 
this monstrous orthography of ours is a moun- 
tain in the way. Yet, for all that, the structure 
of the English is so simpie and rational, so tree 
of useless verbal changes, illogical idioms, and 
factitious genders, so direct and consonant with 
the plain processes of thought, that, Mr. Mori's 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, it is 
the easiest language there is for a foreigner to 
learn to use with propriety and effect. He may 
not pronounce it well—fault of the orthography 
—but he will readily acquire such a command 
of it as to do uis thinking in it in preference to 
his vernacular, and to wield it admirably as a 
literary instrument; a thing that foreigners 
rarely do with any other language whatever. 
What literary performance in any alien tongue 
can be set beside the English speeches of Carl 
Schurz, the Prussian, or of Louis Kossuth, the 
Hun? Yet both of these taught themselves 
the language after they were grown men. ‘The 
editor of an influential German daily, who writes 
and speaks his vernacular every day in the year, 
and has done so ever since he came to this 
country at adult age, before which he knew no 
English, has assured me that the latter comes 
the more natural to him, and is the easier for 
him to write and speak. What language, in- 
deed, could a native of eastern Asia, trained to 
method of ‘thought so different from ours, what 
other language of the West could he learn to 
write with the propriety’and idiomatic natural- 
ness which characterize this letter of Mr. Mori’s ? 
Nevertheless it must be conceded that the 
English is tenfold more difficult of acquisition 
than it ought to be, and that, as Mr. Mori says, 
“not only English-speaking people, but the 
world at large, would be vastly benefited by a 
thorough recast of English orthography, making 
the written language with it claims to be, phone- 
tic, instead of hieroglyphic on a phonetic basis.” 
Such a recast has been repeatedly attempted in 
England and inthis country. Without success, 
of course. ‘The learned of both countries, 
against whose consent the revolution could not 
move a wheel, have never felt the need of such 
areform. Conservatisin, too, is opposed to it. 
So are the untold millions of money invested in 
books of the established typography. Etymology 
asserts its law, denouncing the innovation in the 
name of all it holds sacred to antiquity. Web- 
ster, merely for dropping two letters from ex- 
ceptionally superfluous uses, is caviled at and 
dishonored—nay, dishonoured witha u, and 
cavilled at with a double /; and British scholar- 
ship still maintains these old uses with the old 
British obstinacy.—Coates Kinney, tn August 
Galaxy. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 
OF BOUND MUSIC! 


Gems. 
Gems ot Sacred Sone. 
(rems of German Sonv. 
Gems of Scottish Song. 
Wreath of Gems. 
Pearls. 
Shower ot Pearls, 
The best Vocal Duets, 
Operatic Pearls. 
Best Opera Songs. 
Price of each book, Bas, $2.50; ¢1., $3.00; full gilt, $4 
The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as 
each one is tilled and crowded with the very best Vo- 
CAL Music of its kind. Books are large, and won- 
dertully cheap. Pages full sheet music size, (200 to 
200 pages). 
REMEMBERoUn NEW ORGAN AT HOME, 2.50 
Ifome is not complete without it. 
LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, etc. 1.50 
Cheerful Voices, for Schools. ou 
River of Life, for Sunday Schools, 35 





The above books for sale by all dealers. Sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. | 
IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


J. Worth & Co.’s 
PATENT GAS BURNER, 


It consumes in seventy-two hours One Hundred 
and Twenty Feet. The Boston gas burner in the 
same numberof hours Two Hundred Feet. In 
favor of Patent, Eighty Feet over the Gas Co, 

At the price of $2.50 per 1000, the Patent Gas 
Burner’s 1000 feet cost $1.20—§1.30 per 1000 in 
favor of Patent Burner, 

FOUR THOUSAND FEET of gas saved by the 


patent Burner, pays $20 more than the Burner costs, 





The price of the Burner is $5.00 each, 


Can be seen at 


S, P, BENNETT’S, 


Office 120 Tremont St., Room 10. 
Any time from 8 A.M. to7 P.M. aug? 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
NEW ROUTES. 





CONSOLIDATED 








EASTERN & MAINE CENTRAL 


RAILROAD LINE. 


ROUND TRIP EXCURSION TICKETS are issue¢ 
tu the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
STATE OF MAINE, 


—AND- 


MARITIME PROVINCES, 


VIA 


RAIL AND STEAMERS. 


For circulars and information call at 


1384 Washington Street., 


| 
BOSTON. | 
| 
| 
} 


GEO. F. FIELD. | 


Gen’l Pas’r Agt. | 


C.F. HATCH, 
Gen’l Manager. 


J. PRESCOTT, 
suptE. RR. 





Boston, July 16, 1873. 4t julyly | 
____ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OE eee Oh He Oe PON, 





|the press: *‘Gentlemen, the—the—the press. 
The press—as I said, the press (cheers), The 


the mill I mean the flouring mill—is the great 


—gentlemen (great applause), the mill and the 
jux- 
both are pro- | 


ductive of indiscriminate grinding.” (Great 





Tur ENGLisH aNp JAPANESE Laycuaces.— 
Mr. Mori and his intelligent countrymen prefer 
the English with good reason. But he “ob- 
Jects to the language that it is without law, rule 
or order in its orthography,” and that jit has a 
perplexingly “‘large number of irregular verbs.” 
which, moreover, are the most frequent of oc- 
currence in the language. The first objection 
is the strongest arraignment of English that can 
be made. There is no defence of it. Such 
another conglomeration of incongruities and 
absurdities has perhaps not been Seen since 
phonetic alphabets were invented. But the 
case is bad enough without the overstatement 
that our orthography has no “law based on 
etymology.” The fact is, the law of etymology 


! 
TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON.---AUDI- | 


of Accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the 
City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the financia q 
i t | pictures combine some of th 


year 1872-73, etc.. can be obtained bv the citizens a . 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 


the Auditor’s Office, City Hall, and at the several 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 





The Annual Report of the School Committee is 
ready for distribution. and copies may be had at the 
Rooms of the Board at the City Hall. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary ot the School Committee. 


july26 4t 
CoE EY oe BOS TON 
SIX PER CENT, CURRENCY LOAN. 5 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, Crry HALL. | 
The City Treasurer is duly authorized to issue+Six | 

Per Cent. Currency Bonds of the City of Boston, | 

payable in twenty orthirty years, with coupons or 


registered, in Bonds of not less than one thousand 
dollars, interest payable semi-annually. 


FREDERIC U. TRACY, 
July 30, 1873. City Treasurer. 
‘ tf 
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TOR’S REPORTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 





| 
CITy OF Boston, ? 
AUDITOR’s UFFICE, CIty HALL, ¢ | 
July 21, 1873. ) 
Printed copies of the Annual Report of the Auditor } 





is precisely that which has made it aud kept it 


Police Station Houses. ALFRED T. TURNER, 
jwyao Auditor of Accounts. 





Hence such hideous | 


{I 


Invites the attention of the pu 
1 | qual 


to be equal to anything produced in the city, 


N, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1 


| 
j 


INVESTMENTS! | 


| 


CITY BONDS. | 





} 
| on 
| 
} 


$100,000 
| CITY OF WORCESTER BONDS. 


$100,000 
CITY OF CAMBRIDGE BONDS. 


$100,000 
CITY OF NEWARK 78. 


Twenty Years to Run. 


FOR SALE AT LOW RATES BY 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO,, 


420 


aug 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital............... $200,000. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets............ $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American, 
Lesson of the Great Fire—-Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured fur one, three or tive 
years. 


STATE STREET. 


2t 





: : DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C, Henry Parker, Sam’l E. Sawyer, T. Jem’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed, fF. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. 1. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, itthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney th Turner. 

ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly aug2 






CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 1873. by the late proprietor, 
JOUN L. TUCKER, 

Will be continued under the management of the un- 
dersigned, who will maintain its character as a tirst- 
class summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi 

azZas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted promenade and protection in all sorts of 


weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
grandeur and loveliness. Facilities for hunting, 


—— and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 
and, 

Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which 
includes fares by Clifford House coaches. always at 
station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot 
at 8 A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 

Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker ILouse, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

july26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager. 


HAS ALL THE NEWS! 
—THE— 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
FOR FIVE CENTS. 


Distributed by carriers in town. Office 
12 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
jyl9 tf 


REMOVAL! 


JOHN ROESSLE’S 
LAGER-BEER DEPOT 


IS REMOVED TO 


No. 472 Washington Street, | 
OPPOSITE BOYLSTON MARKET, | 


AND OVER GAU{’S CELEBRATED BREAD AND CAKE | 
STORE, 
july ly dt 


SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 


INSTANTLY RELIEVES CHOLERA MORBUs, | 
CRAMPS, PAINS, DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
and is a delicious Summer beverage. [tis prepared 
from the true Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French Brandy, and is the 
largest, cheapest and best. 

will be paid tor a bottle of any other Ginger 
1 0 if found to equal it in tine flavor and purity. 
Samples tree. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street. 
For sale by all Drugyists and Dealers. 6t jlyly 


i 





THE AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 


HOL OR SPIRITS. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK. 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & CO., 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 


2 
om 


| 


mayol 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS | 





Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, j 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


| 
PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS | 
In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete, 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facibdd ies are Uunsur- | 
passed for the production of tirst-class FURNITURE, | 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and j 
superior assortment before making their selections, 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel | 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


Facrory AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, | 


No. 19 Province Street, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 











july5-3im 


ag- A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
tl 





june2s 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


ESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin | 
sete hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged. but are constantly gaming mm the HIGH ss j 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT. the SI Re | 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS. the Dt RABILI . | 
of every part. the long bas se - = manne | 

ors and the improvements which are con-tanuly | 

Hea sk made by them, the Fl LLEss and RELIA- 
SILITY of their WARRANT. 

| 


the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLocK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., y 


June7 311 Broadway, New York. 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
blic to the superior 


ity of the Photographs he is now making. These 
¥ e latest improvemements 





aug2 


extent of their value. 


puree ‘ 
ceased, no ether condition of the policy being vie. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven pay ments 


are given, 





on a single life. 


Company’s operations. 
| or Secretary. 


S° to #20 per day! Agents wanted! 


make more! ; 
ments, or all the time, tnan 4 


ulars free. Address G. 


873. 
FURNITURE! 


THE 
Extension of Weshington Street 
to Haymarket Square 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooims. We offer the 


stock contained therein at 


EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Itaymarket Square. 


may 17 tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced Waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. mays 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf = june? 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 182%.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e., Xe. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry aud ground in oil, 
we warrant to be SPRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is wot surpass 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

Sarin order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 


corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 


aug om 
CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 09 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
} ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
| HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACLES. tr june] 








PFAFF’S LAGER BEER. 


The best known in this community, is in general use 


| among intelligent ehisses net only as a beverage but 
fas a mild aud invigorating tonic, being recommended 


as sach by our leading Physicians. It- parityis uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufaeture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living ata distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


aug2 Sm 38S BROAD STREET. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G, TUCKER. 
july26 tf 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





—OFr— 


REAL ESTATE, 


yo Bromfield Street, Boston. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native : 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYSs, ENG 
LISI AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


novi6 BOSTON. if 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1875, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 

payment of premium where parties have paid alleash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 

of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


The following Table will -how the time that a Life 
issued by this Company, will continue in 


Policy. 


after the annual cash payment of premium has 


working of the law referred to above. 


but they will suflice to show the practical 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


Payments. 
6 Payments, 
Paymens 


i 


2 Payments. 
} Pavinents, 
4 Payments, 


AGE 


When insured. 


| 
| 


Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon it- twenty-ninth 


year, and has at ri-k 


$66,000,000. 


shlets or circulars giving details of th 
address either the Presiden 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 


For pam] 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
wo. W. MorRLAND. M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J.W. ‘WRIGHT. Actuary. july5 





All classes of 

yorkin ople. of either sex. young or old 
— wuley a work for us in their spare mo- 
t tanything else. Partic- 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 














: | 
| 


---604 and 606 --- 


WASHINGTON STREET, 






1845. 





ESTABLISHED 
THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT, 





SPECIALTY — 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND 


IMPROVED MOSQUITO SCREENS, 


ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 
OIL CLOTH and 


MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PU 
UP TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 
CLEANSED. 

#e\LL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
G04 and 606 
Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES H. BRUCE. t 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
QUINCY. 
TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING WOL- 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land 
cheaper Uian at any other 
frotmn Boston. 

Second, The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Commonwealth, and 
the restrictions placed upon all wil! keep them so. 

Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 

Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high in 
a rals and socialand intellectual qualities. 
which renders any place desirable as a residence 

Kifth. The prospect both of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston 

Sirth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
amile and a half. consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station, 

Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen cach way. 

Fighth. The Adams Academy, Prot. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. Itis only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston. day and evening, with 
more convenience and less tine than in many parts 
of Boston iteelf. 

Tenth, The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
Pass FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
every one Whe buys or builds au house and becomes a 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 


mays 


suitable for building purposes is 
place an equal distance 





Boston. 
GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
julyd ; 3m 
THE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOssEs, 
S156,35658.225., in Full, 


AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (o preseutidate; TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 
Are now.(as heretofore) ready to insure on the 


SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon ats practicable and the profits of business will 


allow. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROR, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Seeretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town, 


Mareh 20, 1873. te meh22 


* FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


Be- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 


Something New and Beautiful ! 


july 19 3m 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 

TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
maysl tt 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
ay » Yruy 
HLORIS'T, 

ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

SOO HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 


Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Salls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 PM 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


junit WM. DOUGUE, Proprictor. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
With retail prices aflixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 





apra6 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Lnplements and Machines. 
DEALEKS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quincy Ilall, Boston, 
julyS and 353 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
BEDS. 


The three 


PARLOR 
CROSBY’s, TREFY'’s AND COFFIN’s 
AND CHEAPEST PARLOKR-BEDS 

In the market. 


BEST 





At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
DSL and 583 Washington corner of 


Place. 


Dix 
junel4 


street, 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON 
: DEALEKS IN 
RUGS, PAINST, OLLS. VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston 


YHARLES & €O , 


aug-om 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


B EARD, MOULTON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


21 Cuauncy STREET, 


Bostox. 
MOULTON. hh. P. GODDARD, 


A.W. BEARD, C.C 
H.C. BLUE, Eb. F. MILLER. ly 


aug? -¢. 
qRE ELAND,HARDING & LOOMIS, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


511 WasHINGTON STREET. 

J. H. FREELAND, WissLow HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
SILAS W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. s 
mays Dig 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
W MANUFACT URERS AND JOPRBEKS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy STREET, Boston. _ 
Cc. V. WHITTEN, 7 A. 5. YOUNG, 


H. 3. BURDETT, mchl-6m Cc, U, Gost 


CHAS. H. BRUGE, .- 
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